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THE good sense and moral feeling which dis- 
tinguish the contents of this volume, recommend 
it to our attention, independently of the parti- 
cular interest of the subjects on which it treats. 
Well-written essays are not common in the 
present day, and it is rarely we meet with a 
book, in which we become interested princi- 
pally for its exhibition of a plain unostentatious 
reasoning. We should gladly, if our space 
allowed, enter into a separate examination of 
the momentous topics of which the author has 
severally treated; but as this would lead us be- 
yond our bounds, we must be contented with 
the consideration of his first essay—selecting 
that, not because it stands at the head of the 
volume, but for its general interest, and its em- 
bracing most of the writer’s particular views. 
The despondency of Cowper has given rise 
to a variety of speculations on the connexion 
between religion and melancholy, between the 
gloom which springs from the thickened blood 
and the almost pulseless heart-of the hypochon- 
driac, and the doubts of an erring faith, wrought 
by ignorance or fear into the burning chains of 
superstition. Such discussions are never so 
likely to be useful, or to bring any truth to light, 
as when they originate in an actual case like 
that of Cowper, in which we can see the human 
heart palpitating under the too fervent grasp of 
its own § irit, and we know that it is not a cun- 
ning fable, but an awful truth of nature and 
humanity, which the next dark step we take in 
life, may bring nearer to our apprehension. 
The main point at issue between the parties 
who have undertaken to determine the cause 
of Cowper's malady, is, whether it was chiefly 
owing to a gloomy religion or to defects in his 
constitution. Our author defends the former 
supposition, and the portion of the volume 
under consideration, contains his arguments in 
its favour. Much, however, as we admire the 
general tone of his sentiments, we cannot assent 
to his conclusions, or allow that he has conduct- 
ed his reasoning with all the fairness which he 
honestl believes himself, perhaps, to have exhi- 
hited. The natural excitability of Cowper’s mind, 
is proved beyond controversy, and the extracts 
which our author makes from his letters mani- 
fest in a very strong light its openness to every 
species of vivid impression. There was, there- 
fore, in his intellectual constitution, a broad 
and open ground, wherein fancy or superstition, 
between which there is a kind of natural alli- 
ance, might encamp with all their legions of 
angels or demons: which of the two should 
take possession, depended both on the circum- 
stances of the poet’s life, and on the physical 
State of his constitution. It is these which 
give birth to, and mould and colour, the pri- 
mary thoughts, which form the foundation of 
our moral and intellectual character ; 
the structures of fancy or superstition, are an 
after-operation of the mind—the one entering 
the heart, a splendid visitant with its train 
of glorious ight and etherial, but 
not despising union with the homeliest that 
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are pure and natural; the other filling the soul 
like an inbred monster, from which it can never 
escape but by its own destruction. Now if 
the circumstances of Cowper's life, the early 
blight of his affections, and the torments to 
which his youth was subjected, be considered— 
if we add to the account, his known bad state 
of health, and the peculiar attacks to which he 
was always liable, it will appear no marvellous 
case, that he was assailed by a fearful melancholy. 

It is pretty evident, however, from this, that 
religion had nothing to do with making Cowper 
an hypochondriac, or even disposing him to it; 
and it is fortunately on record, that it was not 
till after he had suffered the extremity of disease 
and been under the care of Dr. Cotton, as insane, 
for eighteen months, that what has been termed 
his conversion took place. But this is not suf- 
ficient to exculpate the opinions he embraced 
from the charge of having been the chief cause 
of his sufferings: they produced excitement, 
which was followed by depression. We would 
observe on this, in the first place, that paroxysms 
of hope and despair are natural consequences 
of the disease to which Cowper was subject; 
and that, in the very doubtful state in which he 
left Dr. Cotton’s, they were to be looked for. 
There is no reason to suppose, had he never 
heard the name of religion, that he would have 
been free from these destructive alternations in 
his feelings, or that his thoughts would have 
run on in an even tranquil course. In the 
next place, it deserves very serious consideration 
whether the friends to whom he principally 
yielded his conscience, really exhibited the 
doctrines of religion in such a manner as to 
produce these violent emotions—whether there 
was that passion and heated imaginativeness, 
either in their manner or matter, of which they 
are accused. ‘To suppose them guilty of using 
appliances, such as were employed by the most 
ignorant and the most mischievous sectarians of 
the past age, is a gross unfairness, and a disgrace 
to our author’s pages; and their mere strictness, 
or seriousness, or laying particular stress on 
the most recognized doctrines of christianity, 
was not likely to produce insanity—if it was, our 
author has brought more truth to light than he 
seems to have intended. 

Instead of imputing so much of the unfortunate 
poet’s affliction to the bad judgment of histriends, 
we shall be more correct if we search for it among 
the springs of his own feeling, set at work by his 
active but djseased mind. If we proceed thus, we 
shall not be long in discovering that religion 
was only a name tor the awful gloom which over- 
spread his soul—that the darkness was there 
before—that the chambers of his brain were 
already haunted by a thousand terrifying phan- 
toms, which reason could not dispel, and which, 
with the frightful instinct which belongs to the 
offspring of insanity, seized on the shapes and 
language of religion, to make their horrors 
tenfold. Cowper wanted no teacher to fill his 
mind with agonizing spprehensions ; no system 
of doctrines was required to make him catch 
with phrenzied avidity at the promises of religion, 
or to plunge him in despair, when he could no 
longer apprehend them: he was in the most 
terrible degree all-sufficient to his own agony; 
and it signified little, whether the sternest Cal- 











vinist, or the most indulgent Armenian, was his 
companion. Doctrines of the simplest and the 
purest kind changed their nature when sown 
in his unhealthy mind, and sprang suddenly up 
into wild and poisonous weeds. 

Convinced, however, as we decidedly are, 
that Mr. Newton of Olney, and Cowper’s other 
acquaintances of the same party, had very little 
to do with his malady, we do not intend to praise 
their management of their afflicted friend. They 
were, we agree with our author, somewhat too 
severe in their opinions of society, and too for- 
mal in their manners, for one of Cowper's con- 
dition. What is still worse, they were confined 
in their thoughts and pursuits to one mode of 
action, and seem to have had little notion of 
working for the same end by a great variety of 
ways. The poct and the literary man was thus 
without an office in their society; he had few 
who could sympathize with any of his feelings 
as a scholar, and the chances of relief were thus 
abridged. 

Having thus considered our author’s view of 
the main subject of his essay, and given our 
reasons for dissenting from his conclusions, we 
turn with satisfaction to the moral which he 
draws from the whole, and which we extract 
with pleasure, though objecting to its connexion 
with the previous arguments :-— 

“ Some of our readers may condemn us for 
having dwelt on so painful a subject, the dis- 
cussion of which can produce, it may be said, no 
practical result. But though Cowper is not living 
to benefit by our statement, and probably would 
pay little attention to it ifhe were, there are and 
always will be numbers exposed, by like feelings 
and imaginations, and the false opinions of 
others, to similar errors and sufferings. To such 
persons we would address a few words of advice 
in addition to the warnings which we have set 
before them in Cowper’s example. 

“Tn the first place, let us beg them to observe, 
carefully, whether the state of their feelings is 
not materially affected by their bodily health, 
and whether they do not find the former de- 
pressed in proportion as the latter is disordered. 
lf they acknowledge this to be the case, we 
warn them against the weakness of supposing 
the safety of their souls dependent on the health 
of their bodies ; which they in fact do, by con- 
necting the state of their salvation with the state 
of their spirits. They are guilty of the absur- 
dity of making the favour of Heaven depend on 
a diseased liver, a weak stomach, or a checked 
perspiration. Let them consult Abernethy, and 
not resort to religious stimulants, which will 
only increase the disease. 

“ But if, in despite of our admonition, they 
will seek the excitements of the conventicle, let 
them at least carry with them a knowledge of 
their own weakness and danger. Let them be 
aware that they have a large proportion of a fa- 
culty called imagination, which has caused more 
error and misery in the world than they are 
aware of. Let them read Mr. Southey’s Life of 
Wesley attentively, and say how many of the 
conversions there recorded are delusions of the 
imagination built on errors respecting doctrines 
of the Scriptures. 

“ We would now offer them a few words of 
advice respecting religious reading. It is of 
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great importance to them to observe in reading 
the Scriptures, the striking difference between 
the dispensations of God in the times of our 
Saviour and his apostles, and in our own. Then 
miracles are recorded to have been wrought on 
the bodies and minds of Christians, in order to 
establish the truth of the gospel. That object 
being effected, miracles became rare, or ceased 
altogether. We must therefore be careful of 
applying expressions connected with a state of 
miraculous dispensation to the course of God's 
regular providence, whether physical or moral.— 
Another caution we would have them bear in 
mind, when reading those parts of the Scriptures 
which relate to human corruption. Let them 
observe, that St. Paul’s argument in his Epistle 
to the Romans is, that no man can claim for- 
giveness or reward cn his own merits, because 
every man is a sinner in the sight of God. 
This argument would have been as perfect had 
it been addressed to the Jews in the time of 
David, or to the Romans in that of Scipio, as 
it was then. It isnot necessary to the argument 
that the picture of Jewish and Roman depravity 
in the time of Tiberius (which is an historical 
fact, as we may see in Josephus and Tacitus) 
should resemble human nature at all times. A 
man is not in greater or less need of a Saviour 
because he is more or less sinful, (for whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, is guilty of all,) nor is it necessary, and it 
is very far from being expedient if it is not 
necessary, to present human nature as a mass 
of pollution, in order to make redemption the 
only means of salvation.—Again, sincere and 
deep gratitude is to be felt for this redemption 
by the free mercy of God; and the best proof 
of our feeling this gratitude will be a constant 
and earnest endeavour to conform our thoughts, 
words, and actions to the will of Him who is 
the object of it. These are the indispensable 
effects, as the sacrifice of Christ is the only 
means, of salvation; and in forming our estimate 
of these, we must not only beware of that partial 
view which takes in devotion and overlooks the 
active duties of Christianity; but also of the 
common error respecting devotion, which makes 
it consist, not in a piety equally removed from 
indifference and enthusiasm, but in strong ex- 
citements of feeling ; and of the not less com- 
mon error respecting christian duty, which 
makes it consist, not in self-government, but in 
the mortifications ofan ascetic discipline.” 31—5. 

We have no fault to find with this exposition 
of christianity, but one; and it is, that the author 
has assumed a more ex cathedrd tone than was 
required, and spoken in a manner which would 
lead the reader to suppose, that Mr. Newton, 
Dr. Johnson, and some other of Cowper’s friends, 
taught a religion, the good of which was not to 
be evidenced in our thoughts, words and actions. 
The greatest fault indeed of our author’s work, 
is this assumption of his exclusive right appre- 
hension of truth, and of fundamental error in 
the whole system of those who differ from him 
in a single point. But we proceed :— 

“One word more to the friends of those whom 
we have been advising—let them beware of 
using the slightest persecution. Independently 
of every other objection, it will defeat its object. 
Gibbon has well remarked, that persons of ima- 
gination are always positive; and we need not 
add, that to oppose a positive man is, often, to 
confirm him in his opinion. But there is a 
reason for this positiveness in imaginative per- 
sons which Gibbon has not explained, and which, 
if we are successful in rendering it clear, will 
prove the propriety of our second caution. The 
premises from which the imaginative person 
reasons, perhaps correctly, cannot be disproved 
by any argument the unimaginative person can 
use. For example—a person declares that he 
has seen an apparition, and infers the probability 
of various Sonctetien from the fact. Your 








never having seen such an appearance in no 
way disproves his fact; nor will all the arguments 
which you can bring against the probability of 
such a fact disprove it to the person who knows 
it, so far as his impressions can be trusted, to 
be a fact. It is, therefore, not by reasoning 
from your premises that you will effect anything 
in disproving kis. The only thing to be- done 
is, to put him in a way of being convinced that 
similar impressions have been fallacious, begin- 
ning with the most palpably absurd, and ascend- 
ing by degrees till you arrive at the level of his 
own folly; and that also, in his own scale of 
self-deception, for there is little ditticulty in de- 
tecting errors which differ in kind from our 
own. Every person acquainted with the pride 
of human nature will believe, that this course 
of inductions will be received with less preju- 
dice when set forth by a reasoning book than 
by a dictating friend, and will therefore see the 
necessity of our second advice. 

“If too great excitability of imagination be 
observed in childhood, much may be done by 
a sound discipline to restrain it. Let the child 
be protected from the sheeted spectres of ser- 
vants, and the boy from the Schedonis, and 
rattling curtains and palls of romance-writers. 
Let his first ideas of the Almighty be those of 
a God of mercy, who gives him every blessing 
—who offers himself to childhood under the 
most benign of characters, as taking little chil- 
dren in his arms, and putting his hands upon 
them, and blessing them. Let him be taught 
to ‘see God in storms, and hear him in the 
wind,’ not as the ‘ poor Indian,’ but by having 
his mind encouraged to trace the regular course 
of God’s providence in the most striking phe- 
nomena of nature. Nor do we see any objection, 
and apprehend little difficulty, in explaining to 
him so much of metaphysics as may enable him 
to unravel the associations of darkness and the 
churchyard, that he may be on his guard against 
imagination--that enemy in the citadel; and 
we may warn him not to abandon himself to 
the impulses of the orator without suspecting 
the contagion of sympathy. We would further 
reconmnend that his mind be trained in the 
school of an acute and severe logic, lest a fallacy 
in argument may bind the mind to some fanati- 
cal conclusion into which it had not been betray-. 
ed by feelings and imagination. 

“ But the greatest ditticulty a person haunted 
by the anxiety and terror which rendered Cow- 
per so miserable, (the anxiety of expecting 
supernatural convictions and feelings, and the 
terror of believing himself abandoned to the 
reprobate spirit of nature,) has to encounter in 
an inquiry into the reasonableness and scrip- 
turalness of his opinions, is the stepping, as it 
were, out of himself, and viewing his anxieties 
and terrors as if they were the workings of 
another’s mind, in the futility of their causes 
and the mischief of their effects, and without 
being incapacitated for forming such an estimate 
by the tyranny of their power over himself. Could 
the tests of reason and Scripture be fairly ap- 
plied, it would be seen, equally in the visions 
which shake our own nature as in those which, 
however they agitate others, we can discern to 
be a baseless fabric, that they are the effects of 
imagination, under the influence of strong error.” 
p. 36—40. 

We cannot follow our author through the re- 
maining essays, which are intended to trace the 
effects of the evangelical doctrines on persons 
“not disappointed like Cowper in their hopes of 
supernatural influences.” ‘Their style, and the, 
opinions they advocate, may be learned from the 
preceding observations and extracts. The 
volume is throughout written with ability, and 
will be read with interest by most persons en- 
gaged in speculations similar in character to 
those with which its pages are occupied. The 
author’s principal error, as we have already 





said, is his occasional want of candour in the 
representations of his opponents’ doctrines, and 
his more than occasional injustice in imputing 
effects to them, which they never naturally 
produce. 








Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 2 vols. 
Dublin, 1830. William Curry, jun. & Co. 


Tue author of these two entertaining volumes 
has done more than was necessary, in assuring 
us, in his preface, that the scenes he paints are 
taken from actual life. Strange as are the oc- 
currences which he relates, and singular as the 
characters which he portrays may appear to 
those readers, who know no state of society but 
that in which the rules and habits of modern 
civilization prevail, still there is an indescri- 
bable air of truth and nature about his delinea- 
tions, which will persuade them that they are 
faithful to his representations of an original, and 
actually existing model. Of the many writers 
who have taken advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by the remarkable position which the 
peasantry of Ireland occupy in the social state, 
to work up tales and sketches calculated to 
interesta reading public athirst for novelty and 
excitement,—and, as is observed in the preface 
we have already alluded to, the Irish peasantry 
are the fittest materials in the world for the 
poet or romance-writer,—we know of no one who 
has so completely succeeded in deserving to 
engage the attention of his readers, by the force 
of the pictures he lays before them, and at the 
same time in convincing them that he is giving 
them a real insight into Irish manners, as the 
author of the “Traits and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry.” 

These stories are nine in number, and the 
immediate subjects from which they derive their 
title are admirably selected for their aptness to 
the purpose of displaying in an effective light 
the general prejudices, habits, and manners, of 
the inhabitants, at least, of the North-western 
parts of Ireland, as would be judged from those 
titles themselves, of which the following are the 
principal:—‘“ The Irish Wedding,” “ Larry 
Mac Farland’s Wake,” “ The Battle of the Fac- 
tions,” “The Funeral and Party Fight,” “ The 
Hedge School,” and “ The Station.” 

The result of these tales, as far as the cha- 
racter of the Irish peasantry is concerned, 
we may pronounce, in the language of the pre- 
face, to be, that “ they are warm-hearted, hot- 
headed, affectionate creatures,—capable of great 
culpability, and of great and energetic goodness 
—sudden in their passions, as the red and rapid 
gush of their mountain streams—variable in 
their temper, as the climate that sends them the 
mutability of sun and shower; at times rugged 
and gloomy as the moorland sides of their 
mountains—oftener sweet, soft, and gay, as the 
sun-lit meadows of their pleasant vales.” We 
may add our vows to his, that such a people 
“ may, through the influence of education, by 
the leadings of purer knowledge, and by the 
fosterings of a paternal government, become the 
pride, the strength and support of the Bri- 
tish Empire, instead of, as now, forming its 
weakness and its reproach.” 

The stories most striking for forcible descrip- 
tion, are the Battle of the Factions and the 
Party Fight. In these the difference in feeling 
and in degree of animosity which actuate belli- 
gerents opposed to each other by a mere spirit of 
clanship, and those whose cause of enmity is a 
variance as to religious opinions and political 
interests, are very clearly explained, and is 
sustained throughout with great consistency. 
The most amusing, and by no means the least 
characteristic among them, however, is the last, 
entitled The Station. It wiil be objected to by 
some persons, perhaps, for exhibiting the catho- 


lic clergy in an unfavourable and unfair light, 
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We use the term unfair, not because we doubt 
the fidelity of the portrait itself, for we are per- 
suaded that, as far as it goes, it is true to the 
letter. Our own experience not only in Ireland, 
but in other catholic countries, where the changes 
in the ideas of men which the last half century 
has brought about, and the circumspection in 
the conduct of the clergy which has been the 
consequence, have scarcely penetrated, or at 
least have had but little influence, enables us 
to bear witness at least to its probability. We 
have no hesitation therefore in accepting the 
portraits of Father Philemy and Father Con, as 
real resemblances of individuals; they may be 
even aggregate examples of a class; but they are 
not to be received, as there is danger that they 
may be, in the absence of any picture which 
exhibits the other and more favourable side, as 
representations of the body of the clergy. 
Guarding our readers against any such conclu- 
sion, and from any prejudice against the tale 
itself, or the truth of the scenes it contains, on 
account of its apparent tendency to provoke 
that conclusion, we proceed to make a few short 
extracts, in order to afford them an opportunity 
of forming their own opinion of the nature and 
spirit of the work. 

The Station signifies the coming of the parish- 
riest and his curate to some house in the town- 
and on a day publicly announced from the 

altar on the preceding sabbath, in order that 
those who live within the district in which the 
Station is held may have an opportunity of con- 
fessing, or coming to their duty, as it is called. 
The person, at whose house the Station is so 
appointed to be held, considers himself honoured 
by the distinction, and piques himself on pre- 
paring a suitable entertainment for his spiritual 
director. In the case which the author of the 
tales chooses to describe, the peasant selected is 
represented as a man not particularly disposed 
to prostrate himself, and who had no particular 
cause for attachment to his priest, by whom, 
when in poverty, from which he had but recently 
risen, he had been left neglected and unnoticed. 
He had the shrewdness, moreover, to see through 
the character of his Reverence; yet was he not 
on those accounts less proud of the honour done 
him, vr less disposed to do credit to himself 
by giving him a fitting reception. The whole 
proceedings, both preparatory to the important 
day, and during its course, from the arrival of the 
curate and the commencement of the shriving 
operation to the glorious and uproarious conclu- 
sion of the festive occasion, are described with a 
minuteness which defies analysis, but which has 
too much spirit and evidence of truth ever to 
become tedious. The following dialogue, at 
least, will give some insight into the characters 
of the principal personages—the priest and his 
host. 

“ Hitherto, Father Philemy, had not time to 
bestow any attention on the state of Katty’s 
larder, as he was in the habit of doing, with a 
view to ascertain the several items contained 
therein for dinner. But as soon as the breakfast 
things were removed, and the coast clear, he 
took a peep into the pantry, and after throwing 
his eye over its contents, sat down at the fire, 
making Phaddhy take a seat beside him, for the 
especial purpose of sounding him as to the prac- 
ticability of effecting a certain design which was 
then snugly latent in his Reverence’s fancy. 
The fact was, that on taking the survey of the 
premises aforesaid, he discovered that, although 
there was abundance of fowl, and fish, and bacon, 
and hung-beef—yet, by some unaccountable and 
disastrous omission, there was neither fresh 
mutton nor fresh beef. The priest, it must be 
confessed, was a man of considerable fortitude, 
but this was a blow for which he was scarcely 
Lie pea fr ee J as a boiled leg of mutton 
was one of his favourite joints at dinner. He 
accordingly took two or three pinches of snuff 





in rapid succession, and a seat at the fire as I 
have said, placing Phaddhy, unconscious of his 
design, immediately beside him. Now, the rea- 
der knows that Phaddhy was a man possessing 
a considerable portion of dry sarcastic humour, 
along with that natural quickness of penetration 
and shrewdness for which most of the Irish peasan- 
try are, in a very peculiar degree, remarkable ; 
add to this, that Father Philemy, in consequence 
of his contemptuous bearing to him before he 
came in for his brother’s property, stood not 
very high in his estimation. The priest knew 
this, ayd consequently felt that the point in 
question would require to be managed, on his 
part, with suitable address. 

“*Phaddhy,’ says his Reverence, ‘ sit down 
here till we chat a little, before I commence the 
duties of the day. I’m happy to see that you 
have such a fine thriving family: how many sons 
and daughters have you?’ 

“ ¢Sixsons, your Reverence,’ replied Phaddhy, 
‘and five daughters: indeed, Sir, they’re as 
well to be seen as their neighbours, considering 
all things. Poor crathurs, they get fair play + 
now, thank God, compared to what they used to 
get—God rest their poor uncle’s sowl for that. 
Only for him, your Reverence, there would be 
very few enquiring this or any other day about 
them.’ 

“ ¢ Did he die as rich as they said, Phaddhy?’ 
inquired his Reverence. 

* «Hut, Sir,’ replied Phaddhy, determined to 
take what he afterwards called a rise out of the 
priest, ‘ they knew little about it—as rich as they 
said, Sir! no, but three times as rich, itself: 
but any how, he was the man that could make 
the money.’ 

“* Tm very happy to hear it, Phaddhy, on 
your account, and that of your chrildren. God 
be good to him—requiescat animus ejus in pace 
per omnia secula seculorum, Amen !—he liked a 
drop in his time, Phaddhy, as well as ourselves, 
eh?’ 

“© Amen—amen—the heavens be his bed !—he 
did, poor man! but he had it at first cust, your 
Reverence ; for he run it all himself in the 
mountains: he could afford to take it.’ 

“* Yes, Phaddhy, the heavens be his bed, I 
pray; no Christmas or Easter ever passed, but 
he was sure to send me the little keg of stuff that 
never saw water ; but Phaddhy, there’s one thing 
that concerns me about him, in regard of his 
love of drink—I’m afraid it’s a throuble to him 
where he is at present: and I was sorry to find 
that, although he died full of money, he didn’t 
think it worth his while to leave even the price 
of a mass to be said for the benefit of his own 
soul.’ 

“** Why, sure you know, Father Philemy, that 
he wasn’t what they call a drinking man: once 
a quarter, or so, he sartinly did take a jorum, 
and except at these times, he was very sober. 
But God look upon us both, your Reverence—or 
upon myself, any way; for I haven’t your ex- 
cuse for drinking, seeing I’m no clargy; for if 
he’s to suffer for his doings that a-way, I’m 
afeard we'll have a troublesome reck’ning of it.’ 

“* Hem! a-hem! — Phaddhy,’ replied the 
priest, ‘he has raised you and your children from 
poverty, at ail events; and you ought to consider 
that : if there’s anything in your power to con- 
tribute to the relief of his soul, you have a strong 
duty upon you to do it; and a number of masses, 
offered up devoutly, would . 

“*Why, he did, Sir, raise both myself and 
my children from poverty,’ said Phaddhy, not 
willing to let that point go farther; ‘ that I’ll 
always own to; and I hope in God that what- 
ever little trouble might be upon him for the 
drop of drink, will be wiped off by his kindness 
to us.’ 

“ «He hadn’t even a month's mind! 








+ By this is meant a liberal allowance. 





“* And it’s not but I spoke to him about both, 
your Reverence.’ 

“ * And what did he say, Phaddhy.’ 

“* Phaddhy,’ said he, ‘I have been giving 
Father M‘Guirk, one way or other, between 
whiskey, oats, and dues, a greal deal of money 
every year; and now after I’m dead,’ says he, 
‘isn’t 1t an ungrateful thing of him not to offer 
up one mass for my sowl, except I leave him 
payment for it.’ 

“ *Did he say that, Phaddhy ?’ 

“*T’m giving you his very words, your Re- 
verence.’ 

“* Phaddhy, I deny it; it’s a big lie—he 
could not make use of such words, and he going 
to face death. I say you could not listen to 
them; the hair would stand on your head if he 
did: but God forgive him; that is the worst I 
wish him. Did not the hair stand on your head, 
Phaddhy, to hear him?’ 

““* Why then, to tell your Reverence the bles- 
sed truth, I can’t say it did.’ 

“You cannot say it did! and I was in your 
coat, I would be ashamed to say it did not. I 
was always troubled about the way the fellow 
died, but I had not the slightest notion that he 
went off such a reprobate. I fought his battle 
and yours hard enough yesterday; but I knew 
less about him then that I do now.’ 

“* And what, wid submission, did you fight 
our battles about, your Reverence?’ inquired 
Phaddhy. 

“* Yesterday evening, in Parrah More Sle- 
vin’s, they had him a miser, and yourself they 
set down as very little better.’ 

“¢* Then, I don’t think I desarved that from 
Parrah More, any how, Father Philemy; I think 
I can show myself as dacent as Parrah More or 
any of his faction.’ 

*“* It was not Parrah More himself, or his 
family, that said anything about you, Phaddhy,’ 
said the priest, ‘ but others that were present. 
You must know that we were all to be starved 
here to-day.’ 

“Oh! ho!’ exclaimed Phaddhy, who was hit 
most palpably upon the weakest side—the very 
sorest spot about him, ‘they think bekase this 
is the first station that ever was held in my 
house, that you won’t be thrated as you ought ; 
but they'll be disappointed ; and I hope, for so 
far, that your Reverence and your friends had 
no rason to complain.’ 

“* Not in the least Phaddhy, considering that 
it was a first station; and if the dinner goes as 
well off as the breakfast, they'll be biting their 
nails: but I should not wish myself that they 
would have it in their power to sneer or throw 
any slur over you about it. Go along, Dolan,’ 
exclaimed his Reverence, to a countryman who 
came in from the street, where those stood who 
were for confession, to see if he had gone to his 
room—‘ Go along, you vagrant, don’t you see 
I’m not gone to the ¢ribunal yet? But it’s no 
matter about that, Phaddhy, it’s of other things 
you ought to think: when were you at your 
duty?’ 

“This morning, Sir,’ replied the other:— 
‘and I’d have them to understand, that had the 
persumption to use myname in anysuch manner, 
that I know when and where to be dacent with 
any mother’s son of Parrah More's faction; and 
that I'll be afther whispering to them some of 
these mornings, plase goodness.’ 

“¢ Well, well, Phaddhy, don’t put yourself in 
a passion about it, particularly so soon after 
having been at your confession—it’s not right— 
I told them myself, that we’d have a leg of 
mutton and a bottle of wine at all events, for it 
was what they had; but that’s not worth talking 
about: when were you with the priest before, 
Phaddhy ?’ 

“© ]f I wasn’t able, it would be another thing, 
but, as long as I’m able, I'll let them know that 
I have the spirit,’ said Phaddy, smarting under 
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the imputation of niggardliness—‘ when was I at 
confession before, Father Philemy? Why, then, 
dear forgive me, not these five years ;—and I'd 
surely be the first of the family that would show 
a mane spirit, or a want of hospertality.’ 

“« A leg of mutton is a good dish, and a bottle 
of wine is fit for the first man in the land,’ ob- 
served his Reverence—' five years !—why, is it 
possible you stayed away so long, Phaddhy!—how 
could you expect to prosper with five years’ burden 
of sin upon your conscience—what would it cost 
you Y 

“ Indeed, myself’s no judge, your Rev'rence, 
as to that; but cost what it will, I’ll get both.’ 

“¢T say, Phaddhy, what trouble would it cost 
you to come to your duty twice a year at the 
very least; and, indeed, I would advise you to 
become a monthly communicant, Parrah More 
was speaking of it as to himself, and you ought 
to go " 

*¢ And I will go and bring Parrah More here 
to his dinner, this very day, if it was only to Jet 
him see, with his own eyes ’ 

“© You ought to go once a month, if it was 
only to set an example to your children, and to 
show the neighbours how a man of substance and 
respectability, and the head of a family, ought 
to carry himself.’ 

“‘ «Where is the best wine got, yer Rev’rence?’ 

“ ¢ Alick M‘Laughlin, my nephew, I believe, 
keeps the best wine and spirits in Ballyslantha.— 
You ought also, Phaddhy, to get a scapular, and 
become a scapularian; I wish your brother had 
chought of that, and he would’nt have died in 
so hardened a state, nor neglected to make a 
provision for the benefit of his soul, as he did.’ 

“* Lave the rest to me, yer Rev’rence, I’ll get 
it—Mr. M‘Laughlin will give me the right sort, 
if he has it betune him and death.’ 

“¢ M‘Laughlin! what are you talking about?’ 

“«¢ Why, what is yer Rev’rence talking about?’ 

«<The scapular,’ said the priest. 

«¢ But I mane the wine and the mutton,’ says 
Phaddhy. 

“ ¢ And is that the way you treat me, you re- 
probate you?’ replied his Reverence, in a pas- 
sion: ‘is that the kind of attention you're pay- 
ing me, and I advising you, all this time, for the 
good of your soul? Phaddhy, I tell you, you’re 
enough to vex me to the core—tive years ?—only 
once at confession in five years! What do I care 
about your mutton and your wine!—you may 
get dozens of them if you wish; or, maybe, it 
would be more like a Christian to never mind 
getting them, and let the neighbours laugh 
away; it would teach you humility, you hardened 
creature, and God knows you want it; for my 
part, I’m speaking to you about other things; 
but that’s the way with the most of you—men- 
tion any spiritual subject that concerns your 
soul, and you turn a deaf ear to it. Here, Dolan, 
come into your duty; in the meantime, you may 
as well tell Katty not to boil the mutton too 
much; it’s on your knees you ought to be at 
your rosary, or the seven penitential psalms.’ ” 
ii, 265—72. 











We cannot refuse ourselves the gratification 

of giving a short specimen of the mode of con- 
fession. His Reverence is questioning a peni- 
tent, Kelly, as tohis knowledge of the meaning 
of the commandments of the church, of which 
the eighth is as follows :— 
“ Eighth—And to his church neglect not tithes to pay.” 
We must be excused for breaking in in the 
midst of the catechising, the whole is too long 
for extract. 

“ «Well, what is meant by the fifth ?’ 

“©The fifth, Sir!’ said the other, rather con- 
founded—‘ I must begin agin, Sir, and go on till 
I come to it.’ 

“ * Well,’ said the priest, ‘never mind that; 
but tell us what the cighth means ?’ 

“* Kelly stared at him a second time, but was 





not able to advance. ‘ First—Sundays and holi- 
days, mass thou shalt hear ;’ but, before he had 
proceeded to the second, a person who stood at 
his elbow began to whisper to him the proper 
reply, and, in the act of doing so, received a lash 
of the whip across the ear for his pains. 

“You blackguard, you!’ exclaimed Father 
Philemy, ‘take that—how dare you to attempt 
to prompt any person that /’m examining ?’ 

“ Those who stood around Kelly now fell back 
to a safe distance, and all was silence, terror, 
and trepidation once more. 

“Come, Kelly, go on—the eighth ?’ 

“ Kelly was still silent. 

“Why, you ninny, you, didn’t you repate it 
just now? ‘ Eighth—And to his Church neglect 
not tithes to pay.’ Now that I have put the 
words in your mouth, what does it mean ?’ 

“ Kelly, having thus got the cue, replied in 
the words of the Catechism, ‘'T'o pay ¢éides to the 
lawful pasterns of the Church, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ Pasterns ! oh, you ass you, pasterns! Stop, 
I say—it’s pastors.’ 

“ ¢ Pasthors of the Church.’ 

“ ¢ And tell me, do you fulfil that command- 
ment?’ 

“<¢T do, Sir.’ 

“ ¢Tt’s a lie, Sir,’ replied the priest, brandish- 
ing the whip over his head, whilst Kelly, in- 
stinctively, threw up his guard to protect himself 
from the blow; ‘it’s a lie, Sir,’ repeated his 
Reverence, ‘you don’t fulfil it. What is the 
Church ?’ 

“¢ The Church is the congregation of the faith- 
ful that purfiss the true faith, and are obadient 
to the Pope.’ 

“* And who do you pay your tithes to ?’ 

*¢To the Parson, Sir.’ 

“* And, you long animal you, is he obadient 
to the Pope?’ 

“ Kelly only smiled at the want of compre- 
hension which prevented him from seeing the 
thing according to the view which his Reverence 
took of it. 

“Well, now,’ continued Father Philemy, 
‘who are the lawful pastors of God’s Church ?’ 

“© You are, Sir, and all our priests.’ 

*** And who ought you to pay your tithes to?’ 

“¢ To you, Sir, in coorse; sure I always knew 
that, yer Rev’rence.’ 

“¢ And what’s the reason, then, you don’t pay 
them to me instead of the parson ?’ 

“«This was a puzzlerto Kelly, who only knew 
his own side of the question. ‘ You have me 
there, Sir,’ he replied wi.h a grin. 

“** Because,’ said his Reverence, ‘the Pro- 
testants, for the present, have the law of the 
land on their side, and power over you to com- 
pel the payment of tithes to themselves ; but we 
have right, justice, and the law of God on ours; 
and, if everything was in its proper place, it is 
not to the parsons, but to us, that you would 
pay them.’ 

** Well, well, Sir,’ replied Kelly, who now 
experienced a community of feeling upon the 
subject with his Reverence, that instantly threw 
him into a familiarity of manner which he thought 
the point between them justitied—* who knows, 
Sir?’ said he, with a smile, ‘ there’s a good time 
coming, yer Rev’rence.’ 

“¢ Ay,’ said Father Philemy, ‘ wait till we get 
once into the Big House, and, if we don’t turn 
the scales—if heresy doesn’t go down, why, 
there is no truth in Scripture. Now, Kelly, all's 
right, but the money—have you brought your 
dues ?’ 

“¢ Here it is, Sir,’ said Kelly, handing him 
his dues for the last year.” ii. 278—280. 


Our readers, perhaps, may feel a curiosity to 
know how the leg of mutton and wine turned 
out. To satisfy them, we give them the follow- 
ing additional extract :— 


“Now, Parrah More,’ said Phaddhy, you 





must try my wine ; I hope it’s as good as what 
you gave his Reverence yesterday.’ 

“ The words, however, had scarcely passed his 
lips, when Father Philemy burst out into a fit of 
laughter, clapping and rubbing his hands in a 
manner the most astonishing. ‘Oh, Phaddhy, 
Phaddhy! shouted his Reverence, laughing 
heartily, ‘I done you for once—I done you, my 
man, cute as you thought yourself: why, you 
nager you, did you think to put us off with 
punch, and you have a stocking of hard guineas 
hid in a hole in the wall.’ 

“What does yer Rev’rence mane,’ said 
Phaddhy ; ‘for myself can make noundersthand- 
ing out of it; at all, at all?’ 

“To this his Reverence only replied by ano- 
ther laugh. 

“« T gave his Reverence no wine,’ said Parrah 
More, in reply to Phaddhy’s question. 

“ «What! said Phaddhy, ‘ none yesterday, at 
the station held with you?’ 

“Not a bit of me ever thought of it.’ 

“Nor no mutton ?’ 

“* © Why, then, not a morsel of mutton, Phad- 
dhy; but we had a rib of beef,’ 

“ Phaddhy now looked over to his Reverence 
rather sheepishly, with the smile of a man on 
his face who felt himself foiled. ‘ Well, your 
Reverence has done me, sure enough,’ he replied, 
rubbing his head—‘I give it up to you, Father 
Philemy ; but anyhow, I’m glad I got it, and 
you're all welcome from the core of my heart. 
I’m only sorry I haven’t as much more now to 
trate you all like jintlemen; but there’s some 
yet, and as much punch as will make all our 
heads come round.’ ” ii. p. 294-5. 

We take leave of these volumes with thank- 
ing their author for the entertainment they 
have afforded us, and heartily recommending 
them to our readers. 





IL ZINGARO: THE PAINTER. 


Memorie della Vita, ete.—Memoirs of the Life of 
Antonio di Solario, surnamed Il Zingaro, “ the 
Gipsey.” By the Abbate Moschini. Printed 
at Vienna for private circulation. 8¥°. 

A.tTHouGH the author of this inquiry into the 

life of an artist, whose very name is scarcely 

known to biographers, has confined his edition 
to a hundred copies, which he has distributed 
amongst his friends, he must excuse us for re- 
garding a publication that throws so much light 
on a painter of great celebrity in his day, as be- 
ing entitled to all the honours of public fame, 

and to far more attention that if it had been a 

mere book-worm’s trading speculation. Indeed, 

we feel, that, by adding one more instance to 
the records of the successful struggles of genius 
under difficulties, we are making such a use of 
the publication before us, as is best calculated 
to forward the interests of science and art, and 
to insure to us the thanks of the author himself. 

Antonio di Solario has by some,—such as 

C. d’Eugenio, Celano, and Sarnelli, been called 

a Venetian; and by others, (to wit, Dominici,) 

been considered a native of Civita, in the Ab- 

bruzzi.¢ It is no argument against his Venetian 
extraction, that he has been overlooked by 

Vassari, Ridolfi, and Bellore, who were all of 

them his countrymen; for they have passed by 

even more illustrious names than his; but it is 
an argument in favour of it, that the three 
writers first cited, who were natives of the same 
soil of which the Abruzzi forms a portion, should 
expressly and unhesitatingly pronounce him to 
have been a native of the “Seven Islands.” 

But after all, we need not mystify ourselves with 

doubts and conjectures; for on one of his own 

works he has written himself down a Venetian. 
Solario was born towards the close of the 





+ Stef. Ticozzi, also, in his “ Dizionario dei Pittori,” 
(Milan, 1823,) says, ‘‘ Solaxio, born in the Abbruzzi, 
about the year 1382,” 
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fourteenth century ; his father was a blacksmith, 
and apparently of that needy class of mechanics, 
who roam about with the muniments of their 
craft in quest of employment. From such a 
parentage Solario may have derived his cogno- 
men of “the Gipsey” (J/ Zingaro); and the 
erratic pursuit in which he was engaged, pro- 
bably lead him to Naples, where a better fate 
awaited him. He appears to have been a skil- 
ful hand at his father’s trade; for we are told, 
that as soon as Colantonio del Fiore, a cele- 
brated painter of the Neapolitan school, had 
seen some of the productions of his anvil, he 
took him under his roof to remodel some arti- 
cles, and prepare others. Whilst he was ham- 
mering and screwing within the artist’s walls, 
his eye was frequently diverted from the work 
before him, by the animated society of the 
painter’s daughter. His heart took fire ; he fell 
deeply in love with her, and determined she 
should one day become his wife. Though sen- 
sible of the temerity of his aspirings, no con- 
siderations could turn him aside from suing for 
her hand: indeed, he dreamed the less of a re- 
fusal, as he could boast of the good fortune of 
enjoying the favour of a princess, who after- 
wards wore a crown, and from whom his ability 
and pleasing address had extorted high praise. 
Colantonio little dreamed that a princess could 
be in the vein to take a mechanic under her 
patronage, and as little could it enter into his 
head, that a high and mighty dame should stoop 
so low as to mix herself up with the love con- 
cerns of artists. He gave Solario for answer, 
that he was willing to bestow his daughter’s 
hand upon him, whenever he should become as 
great a painter as he was desirous his son-in- 
law should be. The suitor appeared no way dis- 
concerted by this rebuff, but replied, that he 
could not doubt Colantonio would kecp his 
word; and that he felt an assurance, that the 
love he bore his daughter would one day me- 
tamorphose a poor smith into an illustrious 
painter. “ Grant me a delay of ten years,” 
he exclaimed, “in order that I may study 
your branch of art; and at the end of that time, 
= shall yourself sit in judgment upon my qua- 
ifications. Call in your daughter, and ask her 
whether she is inclined to wait so long,.and 
abide the uncertain chance of the issue; if she 
give her consent, you must make your promise 
de novo, in the presence of the princess, our so- 
vereign’s daughter, and thus afford me better 
security that it will be kept.” Colantonio, under 
an impression that the fellow was mad, deemed 
it safest to accede to his proposal; and his 
daughter being called in, gave her consent. 
Hereupon Solario arrayed himself in his best, 
trotted off to the palace, obtained admission, 
and related the occasion of his visit: a general 
laugh burst from all who heard it ; so extraor- 
dinary and improbable an event did it appear 
to them, that a man who had been plying the 
anvil until his seven and twentieth year, should 
ever rise to eminence as a painter. It will be 
readily conceived, that they were somewhat im- 
patient for the solemn ceremony of the betrothal. 
Colantonio seemed woe-begone enough when he 
made his début at court, and repented his pro- 
mise in the princess's presence; but Solario, 
on the contrary, was beside himself for joy— 
thought no more of ten years than if they had 
been a single day—and_ hastily quitted Naples, 
with a determination to acquire the art of paint- 
ing far from the roof of his former master. 
Solario first went to Rome, where, however, 
he could meet with no master to his taste; but 
he heard a very favourable report of Lippo 
Dalmazi, and saw some of those Madonnas, 
whom the artist portrayed with so much grace 
and in such profusion, that he was styled the 
“ Lippo dalle Madonne.” Solario was induced, 
therefore, to turn his steps towards Bologna— 
found his way through the streets which he had 





once trodden as a tinker—and, making himself 
known to Lippo, revealed his secret to him. 
The painter sympathized in the young man’s 
story, and strove to console him with the re- 
flection, that time and absence from the maiden 
would restore his peace of mind; at the same 
time advising him to abandona project, in which, 
at his time of life, he could never expect to 
succeed. But Solario’s tears seconded his en- 
treaty with so much efficacy, that Lippo was at 
length prevailed upon to receive him into his 
school. Here Solario found scarcely a moment 
to spare for any, even the most necessary ex- 
igencies—denied himself every recreation and 
enjoyment—worked at his new calling day and 
night—and soon convinced his associates that 
nature had designed him for a painter. It was 
not long before Lippo himself encouraged him 
to stick close to the profession, and never to 
abandon it; he even called upon his other 
pupils, who had frequently jeered the young 
artist, to adopt him as their model; and the in- 
dividual, on whom they had passed their jokes, 
was now become the object of their admiration, 
and not improbably, of their envy. It is said 
that his favourite occupation was the painting 
of Madonnas, whom he depicted with a cha- 
racter of great purity, devotion, and beauty. 

After he had enjoyed the benefit of Lippo’s 
tuition for six or seven years, he bade him 
adieu; and we should have naturally expected 
to have found him returning at full speed to 
Naples, and claiming the hand of the maiden, 
who had opened to him the path to fame. But 
his ambition impelled him to visit other parts 
of Italy, that he might contemplate the achieve- 
ments of other masters. Dominici+ informs 
us, that during the three years which were yet 
wanting of the stipulated term, his efforts were 
most extraordinary. When at Ferrara he studied 
Bicci’s style—a painter who used his pencil with 
greater facility, but with far less industry, than 
Solario;—and during his stay in that town, paid 
much attention also to the handling of Galosso, 
who had acquired the art of colouring at Venice, 
and was, in all probability, the cause of his visit- 
ing the place of his birth. In this city, he fre- 
quented the school of Antonio and Giovanni 
Vivarini; and a painting of his, which has been 
recently discovered, bears evident traces of the 
brilliant colouring peculiar to that school. 

From Venice he at last directed his course 
homewards towards Naples, with the intention, 
it is believed, of remaining for awhile at Rome, 
where Martin the Fifth had given employment 
in the Lateran to Pisanello and Gentile da Fa- 
briano.t We are told, that these painters held 
him fully deserving of being conjoined with them 
as a third artist in their labours, to which he is 
supposed to have contributed ; for two centuries 
afterwards, Lucia Giordano himself, on contem- 
plating the paintings in that pile, exclaimed, 
“Look here! that figure is from Solario’s 
pencil.” 

After the execution of several works in Rome 
and Venice, according to .Danardi’s report, as 
well as in other towns, he returned to Naples : 
his absence having lasted nine years and some 
months. His first visit was to a cavalier of the 
queen’s household, whose portrait he painted, 
and then persuaded him to show it to her ma- 
jesty. He was adventurous enough also to 
solicit the queen’s acceptance of one of his pic- 
tures, a Madonna, with angels crowning the in- 
fant Saviour: she accepted the gift, was greatly 
pleased with it, and asked him who he was, 
whence he came, and where he had studied ? 
Elated with joy, he threw himself at her feet 
and acknowledged himself to be the Zingaro, who 
had worked as a smith at the palace ten years 
before, and had been refused the hand of Colan- 


+ In his “« Lives of the Neapolitan Painters.” 
3 According to Dominici, Solario must jbave been at 
Rome in 1418, 








tonio’s daughter until he could equal him as 
a painter. The queen’s astonishment will be 
readily conceived ; and by way of assuring her- 
self of the truth of his statement, she desired 
him to paint her own portrait. Having suc- 
ceeded to admiration, her majesty sent for Co- 
lantonio, who was entirely ignorant of what had 
occurred, and required him to give his opinion 
both of the Madonna and her own portrait. 
Nothing could be more flattering than the en- 
comium he at once bestowed upon them. The 
queen then put it to him, whether he would not 
prefer to bestow his daughter’s hand upon the 
painter, than on the poor gipsey, of whom no 
further tidings had been heard. Colantonio 
having instantly replied in the affirmative, her 
majesty unravelled the whole mystery to him, 
ordered Solario, who had heard every word that 
passed behind a curtain, to make his appear- 
ance, and presented him to the wondering Nea- 
politan, who was half disposed to believe that both 
his ears and eyes were mocking him. He lost 
no time, however, in sending for his daughter, 
and delivered her over to the delighted gipsey 
in the queen's presence, observing, “ That his 
child was an homage to the arts, and not to 
ancestry !”” * 

No sooner were Solario’s talents and singular 
history become matter of notoriety, than every 
class of men were eager to possess specimens of his 
pencil: and hundreds of visitors poured in upon 
him to ascertain the real circumstances of his 
adventures, to which thousand-tongued rumour 
had lent all sorts of colouring. He was subse- 
quently appointed Jimner to the court, for mem- 
bers of which he painted several pieces: and 
his Madonnas, (none of which appear to be 
extant at the present day,) grew into universal 
request. For the monks of Monte Oliveto, he 
painted the chapel of their monastery with so 
much success that every church in Naples was 
induced to give him employment. He was as 
excellent in perspective as the then state of that 
science admitted; far exceeded any cotempo- 
rary artist in the art of enlivening and enrich- 
ing his subjects with landscape; and was so 
eminent for the beauty of his countenances, that 
Maria da Siena, the most successful copyist of 
Michael Angelo, in the fervour of his admi- 
ration, declared, that “ they seemed to him to be 
actually praying.” In Dominici’s judgment, 
some of them, particularly the portrait of St. 
Vincenzo Ferrari, are worthy of Titian himself. 

The non-completion of his beautiful frescos 
in the convent of St. Severinus has never yet 
been accounted for, though it may possibly have 
been occasioned by his decease, which occurred 
in 1455, when, as Dominici informs us, he had 
attained his seventy-third year. The same wri- 
ter mentions, that he painted a vast number of 
small pictures, and embellished profane, as well 
as sacred books, with miniature pieces. It must 
always remain a subject of astonishment, that, 
numberless as his productions appear to have 
been, his name never occurs in the catalogues 
even of the most celebrated collections.+ The 
painting, which was discovered a short time 
back by the Abbate Celotti in Venice, and was 
superscribed, “ Antonius de Solario Venetus fa- 
ciebat,” has been engraved ; and its style is so 
pure, the features so soft, the whole composi- 
tion so lovely, and the colouring so harmonious, 
that it is impossible to contemplate it without 
being reminded of Raphael and Titian. The 
landscape to this picture is also distinguished 
by its freshness and transparency. It is almost 





* An Italian comedy, entitled Le Nozze dello Zin- 
aro Pittore, by M. G ino, published at 
{aples in 1824.—£d. 

+ In the Florentine gallery, however, we find a 
painting of his thus described: “ Antonio Solario 
d’ Abruzzo. A Christ lifted out of the sepulchre between 
the arms of his disciples. A picture of great beauty, in 
respect of which the opinions of connoisseurs are at 
variance.” 
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the imputation of niggardliness—‘ when was I at 
confession before, Father Philemy? Why, then, 
dear forgive me, not these five years ;—and I'd 
surely be the first of the family that would show 
a mane spirit, or a want of hospertality.’ 

“¢ A leg of mutton is a good dish, and a bottle 
of wine is fit for the first man in the land,’ ob- 
served his Reverence—' five years !—why, is it 
possible you stayed away so long, Phaddhy!—how 
could you expect to prosper with five years’ burden 
of sin upon your conscience—what would it cost 

ou ” 

“ Indeed, myself’s no judge, your Rev'rence, 
as to that; but cost what it will, I'll get both.’ 

“««T say, Phaddhy, what trouble would it cost 
you to come to your duty twice a year at the 
very least; and, indeed, I would advise you to 
become a monthly communicant, Parrah More 
was speaking of it as to himself, and you ought 
to go 
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And I will go and bring Parrah More here 
to his dinner, this very day, if it was only to Jet 
him see, with his own eyes 

“© You ought to go once a month, if it was 
only to set an example to your children, and to 
show the neighbours how a man of substance and 
respectability, and the head of a family, ought 
to carry himself.’ 

“ «Where is the best wine got, yer Rev’rence?’ 

“ Alick M‘Laughlin, my nephew, I believe, 
keeps the best wine and spirits in Ballyslantha.— 
You ought also, Phaddhy, to get a scapular, and 
become a scapularian; I wish your brother had 
chought of that, and he would’nt have died in 
so hardened a state, nor neglected to make a 
provision for the benefit of his soul, as he did.’ 

“¢ Lave the rest to me, yer Rev’rence, I’ll get 
it—Mr. M‘Laughlin will give me the right sort, 
if he has it betune him and death.’ 

“¢M‘Laughlin! what are you talking about ?’ 

“ «Why, what is yer Rev’rence talking about?’ 

«¢The scapular,’ said the priest. 

“* But I mane the wine and the mutton,’ says 
Phaddhy. 

“¢ And is that the way you treat me, you re- 
probate you?’ replied his Reverence, in a pas- 
sion: ‘is that the kind of attention you're pay- 
ing me, and I advising you, all this time, for the 
good of your soul? Phaddhy, I tell you, you’re 
enough to vex me to the core—five years ?—only 
once at confession in five years! What do I care 
about your mutton and your wine!—you may 
get dozens of them if you wish; or, maybe, it 
would be more like a Christian to never mind 
getting them, and let the neighbours laugh 
away; it would teach you humility, you hardened 
creature, and God knows you want it; for my 
part, I'm speaking to you about other things; 
but that’s the way with the most of you—men- 
tion any spiritual subject that concerns your 
soul, and you turn a deaf ear to it. Here, Dolan, 
come into your duty; in the meantime, you may 
as well tell Katty not to boil the mutton too 
much; it’s on your knees you ought to be at 
your rosary, or the seven penitential psalms.’ ” 
li. 265—72. 

We cannot refuse ourselves the gratification 

of giving a short specimen of the mode of con- 
fession. His Reverence is questioning a peni- 
tent, Kelly, as tohis knowledge of the meaning 
of the commandments of the church, of which 
the eighth is as follows :— 
“ Eighth—And to his church neglect not tithes to pay.” 
We must be excused for breaking in in the 
midst of the catechising, the whole is too long 
for extract. 

“ «Well, what is meant by the fifth ?’ 

“©The fifth, Sir!’ said the other, rather con- 
founded—‘ I must begin agin, Sir, and go on till 
I come to it.’ 

“ * Well,’ said the priest, ‘never mind that; 
but tell us what the eighth means ?’ 

“* Kelly stared at him a second time, but was 








not able to advance. ‘ First—Sundays and holi- 
days, mass thou shalt hear ;’ but, before he had 
proceeded to the second, a person who stood at 
his elbow began to whisper to him the proper 
reply, and, in the act of doing so, received a lash 
of the whip across the ear for his pains. 

“You blackguard, you!’ exclaimed Father 
Philemy, ‘take that—how dare you to attempt 
to prompt any person that 7’m examining ?’ 

“Those who stood around Kelly now fell back 
to a safe distance, and all was silence, terror, 
and trepidation once more. 

“Come, Kelly, go on—the eighth ?’ 

“ Kelly was still silent. 

“Why, you ninny, you, didn’t you repate it 
just now? ‘ Eighth—And to his Church neglect 
not tithes to pay.’ Now that I have put the 
words in your mouth, what does it mean ?’ 

“ Kelly, having thus got the cue, replied in 
the words of the Catechism, ‘'To pay ¢ides to the 
lawful pasterns of the Church, Sir.’ 

“* Pasterns ! oh, you ass you, pasterns! Stop, 
I say—it’s pastors.’ 

“ ¢ Pasthors of the Church.’ 

“ * And tell me, do you fulfil that command- 
ment?’ 

“<«T do, Sir.’ 

“ ¢It’s a lie, Sir,’ replied the priest, brandish- 
ing the whip over his head, whilst Kelly, in- 
stinctively, threw up his guard to protect himself 
from the blow; ‘it’s a lie, Sir,’ repeated his 
Reverence, ‘you don’t fulfil it. What is the 
Church ?’ 

“The Church is the congregation of the faith- 
ful that purfiss the true faith, and are obadient 
to the Pope.’ 

“** And who do you pay your tithes to ?’ 

“To the Parson, Sir.’ 

“¢ And, you long animal you, is he obadient 
to the Pope?’ 

“ Kelly only smiled at the want of compre- 
hension which prevented him from seeing the 
thing according to the view which his Reverence 
took of it. 

“Well, now,’ continued Father Philemy, 
‘who are the lawful pastors of God's Church ?’ 

“© You are, Sir, and all our priests.’ 

*** And who ought you to pay your tithes to?’ 

“To you, Sir, in coorse; sure I always knew 
that, yer Rev’rence.’ 

*¢ And what’s the reason, then, you don’t pay 
them to me instead of the parson ?’ 

“«This was a puzzlerto Kelly, who only knew 
his own side of the question. ‘ You have me 
there, Sir,’ he replied wi.h a grin. 

“* Because, said his Reverence, ‘the Pro- 
testants, for the present, have the law of the 
land on their side, and power over you to com- 
pel the payment of tithes to themselves ; but we 
have right, justice, and the law of God on ours; 
and, if everything was in its proper place, it is 
not to the parsons, but to us, that you would 
pay them.’ 

“* Well, well, Sir,’ replied Kelly, who now 
experienced a community of feeling upon the 
subject with his Reverence, that instantly threw 
him into a familiarity of manner which he thought 
the point between them justified—‘ who knows, 
Sir?’ said he, with a smile, ‘ there’s a good time 
coming, yer Rev’rence.’ 

“* Ay,’ said Father Philemy, ‘ wait till we get 
once into the Big House, and, if we don’t turn 
the scales—if heresy doesn’t go down, why, 
there is no truth in Scripture. Now, Kelly, all’s 
right, but the money—have you brought your 
dues ?’ 

“¢ Here it is, Sir,’ said Kelly, handing him 
his dues for the last year.”” ii. 278—280. 

Our readers, perhaps, may feel a curiosity to 
know how the leg of mutton and wine turned 
out. To satisfy them, we give them the follow- 
ing additional extract :— 


“Now, Parrah More,’ said Phaddhy, you 





must try my wine ; I hope it’s as good as what 
you gave his Reverence yesterday.’ 

“ The words, however, had scarcely passed his 
lips, when Father Philemy burst out into a fit of 
laughter, clapping and rubbing his hands in a 
manner the most astonishing. ‘Oh, Phaddhy, 
Phaddhy!’ shouted his Reverence, laughing 
heartily, ‘I done you for once—I done you, my 
man, cute as you thought yourself: why, you 
nager you, did you think to put us off with 
punch, and you havea stocking of hard guineas 
hid in a hole in the wall.’ 

“What does yer Rev’rence mane,’ said 
Phaddhy ; ‘for myself can make no understhand- 
ing out of it; at all, at all?’ 

“To this his Reverence only replied by ano- 
ther laugh. 

“** J gave his Reverence no wine,’ said Parrah 
More, in reply to Phaddhy’s question. 

“ «What !’ said Phaddhy, ‘ none yesterday, at 
the station held with you?’ 

“ «Not a bit of me ever thought of it.’ 

“Nor no mutton ?’ 

** € Why, then, not a morsel of mutton, Phad- 
dhy; but we had a rib of beef.’ 

“Phaddhy now looked over to his Reverence 
rather sheepishly, with the smile of a man on 
his face who felt himself foiled. ‘ Well, your 
Reverence has done me, sure enough,’ he replied, 
rubbing his head—‘I give it up to you, Father 
Philemy ; but anyhow, I’m glad I got it, and 
you're all welcome from the core of my heart. 
I’m only sorry I haven’t as much more now to 
trate you all like jintlemen; but there’s some 
yet, and as much punch as will make all our 
heads come round.’ ”’ ii. p. 294-5. 

We take leave of these volumes with thank- 
ing their author for the entertainment they 
have afforded us, and heartily recommending 
them to our readers. 





IL ZINGARO: THE PAINTER. 


Memorie della Vita, ete.—Memoirs of the Life of 
Antonio di Solario, surnamed Il Zingaro, “ the 
Gipsey.” By the Abbate Moschini. Printed 
at Vienna for private circulation. 8°. 

A.THouGH the author of this inquiry into the 

life of an artist, whose very name is scarcely 

known to biographers, has confined his edition 
to a hundred copies, which he has distributed 
amongst his friends, he must excuse us for re- 
garding a publication that throws so much light 
on a painter of great celebrity in his day, as be- 
ing entitled to all the honours of public fame, 

and to far more attention that if it had been a 

mere book-worm’s trading speculation. Indeed, 

we feel, that, by adding one more instance to 
the records of the successful struggles of genius 
under difficulties, we are making such a use of 
the publication before us, as is best calculated 
to forward the interests of science and art, and 
to insure to us the thanks of the author himself. 

Antonio di Solario has by some,—such as 

C. d’Eugenio, Celano, and Sarnelli, been called 

a Venetian; and by others, (to wit, Dominici,) 

been considered a native of Civita, in the Ab- 

bruzzi.¢ It is no argument against his Venetian 
extraction, that he has been overlooked by 

Vassari, Ridolfi, and Bellore, who were all of 

them his countrymen; for they have passed by 

even more illustrious names than his; but it is 
an argument in favour of it, that the three 
writers first cited, who were natives of the same 
soil of which the Abruzzi forms a portion, should 
expressly and unhesitatingly pronounce him to 
have been a native of the “Seven Islands.” 

But after all, we need not mystify ourselves with 

doubts and conjectures; for on one of his own 

works he has written himself down a Venetian. 
Solario was born towards the close of the 





+ Stef. Ticozzi, also, in his “ Dizionario dei Pittori,” 
(Milan, 1828,) says, “ Solario, born in the Abbruszi, 
about the year 1382,” 
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fourteenth century ; his father was a blacksmith, 
and apparently of that needy class of mechanics, 
who roam about with the muniments of their 
craft in quest of employment. From such a 
parentage Solario may have derived his cogno- 
men of “the Gipsey” (Ji Zingaro); and the 
erratic pursuit in which he was engaged, pro- 
bably lead him to Naples, where a better fate 
awaited him. He appears to have been a skil- 
ful hand at his father’s trade; for we are told, 
that as soon as Colantonio del Fiore, a cele- 
brated painter of the Neapolitan school, had 
seen some of the productions of his anvil, he 
took him under his roof to remodel some arti- 
cles, and prepare others. Whilst he was ham- 
mering and screwing within the artist's walls, 
his eye was frequently diverted from the work 
before him, by the animated society of the 
painter’s daughter. His heart took fire ; he fell 
deeply in love with her, and determined she 
should one day become his wife. Though sen- 
sible of the temerity of his aspirings, no con- 
siderations could turn him aside from suing for 
her hand: indeed, he dreamed the less of a re- 
fusal, as he could boast of the good fortune of 
enjoying the favour of a princess, who after- 
wards wore a crown, and from whom his ability 
and pleasing address had extorted high praise. 
Colantonio little dreamed that a princess could 
be in the vein to take a mechanic under her 
patronage, and as little could it enter into his 
head, that a high and mighty dame should stoop 
so low as to mix herself up with the love con- 
cerns of artists. He gave Solario for answer, 
that he was willing to bestow his daughter’s 
hand upon him, whenever he should become as 
great a painter as he was desirous his son-in- 
law should be. The suitor appeared no way dis- 
concerted by this rebuff, but replied, that he 
could not doubt Colantonio would kecp his 
word; and that he felt an assurance, that the 
love he bore his daughter would one day me- 
tamorphose a poor smith into an illustrious 
painter. “ Grant me a delay of ten years,” 
he exclaimed, “in order that I may study 
your branch of art; and at the end of that time, 
you shall yourself sit in judgment upon my qua- 
ifications. Call in your daughter, and ask her 
whether she is inclined to wait so long,.and 
abide the uncertain chance of the issue ; if she 
give her consent, you must make your promise 
de novo, in the presence of the princess, our so- 
vercign’s daughter, and thus afford me better 
security that it will be kept.” Colantonio, under 
an impression that the fellow was mad, deemed 
it safest to accede to his proposal; and his 
daughter being called in, gave her consent. 
Hereupon Solario arrayed himself in his best, 
trotted off to the palace, obtained admission, 
and related the occasion of his visit; a general 
laugh burst from all who heard it; so extraor- 
dinary and improbable an event did it appear 
to them, that a man who had been plying the 
anvil until his seven and twentieth year, should 
ever rise to eminence as a painter. It will be 
readily conceived, that they were somewhat im- 
patient for the solemn ceremony of the betrothal. 
Colantonio seemed woe-begone enough when he 
made his début at court, and repented his pro- 
mise in the princess's presence ; but Solario, 
on the contrary, was beside himself for joy— 
thought no more of ten years than if they had 
been a single day—and_ hastily quitted Naples, 
with a determination to acquire the art of paint- 
ing far from the roof of his former master. 
Solario first went to Rome, where, however, 
he could meet with no master to his taste ; but 
he heard a very favourable report of Lippo 
Dalmazi, and saw some of those Madonnas, 
whom the artist portrayed with so much grace 
and in such profusion, that he was styled the 
“ Lippo dalle Madonne.” Solario was induced, 
therefore, to turn his steps towards Bologna— 
found his way through the streets which he had 





once trodden as a tinker—and, making himself 
known to Lippo, revealed his secret to him. 
The painter sympathized in the young man’s 
story, and strove to console him with the re- 
flection, that time and absence from the maiden 
would restore his peace of mind; at the same 
time advising him to abandona project, in which, 
at his time of life, he could never expect to 
succeed. But Solario’s tears seconded his en- 
treaty with so much efficacy, that Lippo was at 
length prevailed upon to receive him into his 
schvol. Here Solario found scarcely a moment 
to spare for any, even the most necessary ex- 
igencies—denied himself every recreation and 
enjoyment—worked at his new calling day and 
night—and soon convinced his associates that 
nature had designed him for a painter. It was 
not long before Lippo himself encouraged him 
to stick close to the profession, and never to 
abandon it; he even called upon his other 
pupils, who had frequently jeered the young 
artist, to adopt him as their model; and the in- 
dividual, on whom they had passed their jokes, 
was now become the object of their admiration, 
and not improbably, of their envy. It is said 
that his favourite occupation was the painting 
of Madonnas, whom he depicted with a cha- 
racter of great purity, devotion, and beauty. 

After he had enjoyed the benefit of Lippo’s 
tuition for six or seven years, he bade him 
adieu; and we should have naturally expected 
to have found him returning at full speed to 
Naples, and claiming the hand of the maiden, 
who had opened to him the path to fame. But 
his ambition impelled him to visit other parts 
of Italy, that he might contemplate the achieve- 
ments of other masters. Dominici + informs 
us, that during the three years which were yet 
wanting of the stipulated term, his efforts were 
most extraordinary. When at Ferrara he studied 
Bicci’s style—a painter who used his pencil with 
greater facility, but with far less industry, than 
Solario;—and during his stay in that town, paid 
much attention also to the handling of Galosso, 
who had acquired the art of colouring at Venice, 
and was, in all probability, the cause of his visit- 
ing the place of his birth. In this city, he fre- 
quented the school of Antonio and Giovanni 
Vivarini; and a painting of his, which has been 
recently discovered, bears evident traces of the 
brilliant colouring peculiar to that school. 

From Venice he at last directed his course 
homewards towards Naples, with the intention, 
it is believed, of remaining for awhile at Rome, 
where Martin the Fifth had given employment 
in the Lateran to Pisanello and Gentile da Fa- 
briano.{ We are told, that these painters held 
him fully deserving of being conjoined with them 
as a third artist in their labours, to which he is 
supposed to have contributed ; for two centuries 
afterwards, Lucia Giordano himself, on contem- 
plating the paintings in that pile, exclaimed, 
“Look here! that figure is from Solario’s 
pencil.” 

After the execution of several works in Rome 
and Venice, according to ,Danardi’s report, as 
well as in other towns, he returned to Naples : 
his absence having lasted nine years and some 
months. His first visit was to a cavalier of the 
queen’s household, whose portrait he painted, 
and then persuaded him to show it to her ma- 
jesty. He was adventurous enough also to 
solicit the queen’s acceptance of one of his pic- 
tures, a Madonna, with angels crowning the in- 
fant Saviour: she accepted the gift, was greatly 
pleased with it, and asked him who he was, 
whence he came, and where he had studied ? 
Elated with joy, he threw himself at her feet 
and acknowledged himself to be the Zingaro, who 
had worked as a smith at the palace ten years 
before, and had been refused the hand of Colan- 


+ In his “ Lives of the Neapolitan Painters.” 
3 According to Dominici, Solario must jbave been at 
Rome in 1418, 








tonio’s daughter until he could equal him as 
a painter. The queen’s astonishment will be 
readily conceived ; and by way of assuring her- 
self of the truth of his statement, she desired 
him to paint her own portrait. Having suc- 
ceeded to admiration, her majesty sent for Co- 
lantonio, who was entirely ignorant of what had 
occurred, and required him to give his opinion 
both of the Madonna and her own portrait. 
Nothing could be more flattering than the en- 
comium he at once bestowed upon them. The 
queen then put it to him, whether he would not 
prefer to bestow his daughter’s hand upon the 
painter, than on the poor gipsey, of whom no 
further tidings had been heard. Colantonio 
having instantly replied in the affirmative, her 
majesty unravelled the whole mystery to him, 
ordered Solario, who had heard every word that 
passed behind a curtain, to make his appear- 
ance, and presented him to the wondering Nea- 
politan, who was half disposed to believe that both 
his ears and eyes were mocking him. He lost 
no time, however, in sending for his daughter, 
and delivered her over to the delighted gipsey 
in the queen’s presence, observing, “ That his 
child was an homage to the arts, and not to 
ancestry !”” * 

No sooner were Solario’s talents and singular 
history become matter of notoriety, than every 
class of men were eager to possess specimens of his 
pencil : and hundreds of visitors poured in upon 
him to ascertain the real circumstances of his 
adventures, to which thousand-tongued rumour 
had lent all sorts of colouring. He was subse- 
quently appointed limner to the court, for mem- 
bers of which he painted several pieces: and 
his Madonnas, (none of which appear to be 
extant at the present day,) grew into universal 
request. For the monks of Monte Oliveto, he 
painted the chapel of their monastery with so 
much success that every church in Naples was 
induced to give him employment. He was as 
excellent in perspective as the then state of that 
science admitted; far exceeded any cotempo- 
rary artist in the art of enlivening and enrich- 
ing his subjects with landscape; and was so 
eminent for the beauty of his countenances, that 
Maria da Siena, the most successful copyist of 
Michael Angelo, in the fervour of his admi- 
ration, declared, that “they seemed to him to be 
actually praying.” In Dominici’s judgment, 
some of them, particularly the portrait of St. 
Vincenzo Ferrari, are worthy of Titian himself. 

The non-completion of his beautiful frescos 
in the convent of St. Severinus has never yet 
been accounted for, though it may possibly have 
been occasioned by his decease, which occurred 
in 1455, when, as Dominici informs us, he had 
attained his seventy-third year. The same wri- 
ter mentions, that he painted a vast number of 
small pictures, and embellished profane, as well 
as sacred books, with miniature pieces. It must 
always remain a subject of astonishment, that, 
numberless as his productions appear to have 
been, his name never occurs in the catalogues 
even of the most celebrated collections.+ The 
painting, which was discovered a short time 
back by the Abbate Celotti in Venice, and was 
superscribed, “ Antonius de Solario Venetus fa- 
ciebat,” has been engraved ; and its style is so 
pure, the features so soft, the whole composi- 
tion so lovely, and the colouring so harmonious, 
that it is impossible to contemplate it without 
being reminded of Raphael and Titian. The 
landscape to this picture is also distinguished 
by its freshness and transparency. It is almost 





* An Italian comedy, entitled Le Nozze dello Zin- 
aro Pittore, by M. G ino, published at 
Naples in 1824.— £d. 

+ In the Florentine gallery, however, we find a 
painting of his thus described: “ Antonio Solario 
a’ Abruzzo. A Christ lifted out of the sepulchre between 
the arms of his disciples. A picture of great beauty, in 
respect of which the opivions of connoisseurs are at 
variance.” 
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needless to add, that he was the founder of the 
“ Scuola Zingaresca,” from which sprung the 
brothers Donzelli. 





The Island Bride: in Six Cantos. By the Rev. 
Hobart Caunter. London, 1830, Bull. 


It is a rare merit in a young author to show no 
marks in his first production of having imitated 
either Byron or Moore. The servile tribe which 
followed in the track of Pope, sickened all the 
sensible readers of the next age, with the ful- 
some smoothness of their strains, and the ma- 
jestical heroic verse degenerated into a mono- 
tonous sing-song. But the evil generally ended 
here. The imitators of Pope could only attempt 
to follow him in his versification: the strong 
and weighty meaning of his sentiments, the 
pure and clear good sense, which became poeti- 
cal solely because of its clearness and force—as 
arare pebble may sometimes be found which 
has the ee | of a diamond—these qualities in 
the poetry of Pope were not objects of imitation ; 
and when any of his followers, more sensible 
than the rest, endeavoured to be as rational as 
his master, the public were edified by a repeti- 
tion of honest and elevated opinions. 

The case has been very different with the 
imitators of our great poets in the present day. 
The glory of the flower is not more of its own 
essence, than the mystery of sad thought—the 
light and radiance of concentered feeling—is of 
the poetry to which we allude. For one man 
who thinks he can reason well, and fill a certain 
number of verses with sterling sense, there are 
a hundred who are perfectly convinced that they 
feel deeply and poetically—that their hearts are 
warmed by the consecrated fire of passionate 
truth—that, if they are led astray, it is by “light 
from heaven,” and that their spirits can at any 
hour shroud themselves in the darkness and 
grandeur of melancholy. Hence, the crowd of 
Lord Byron’s fearless imitators both in style, 
language, and sentiment ;—-hence, the mass of 
affectation and gross absurdity which has issued 
from the press under the form of poetry; 
—and hence, the taint of infidelity and vicious- 
ness, the vulgar blasphemy, or the low puling 
cant which infect much of the minor poetry of 
the day, and which, by the pitiable creatures 
who produce it, is supposed to speak the same 
depth of heart—the same sad striving of the 
spirit—the same burning intellect, which were 
the real attributes of their fancied prototype. 

To Mr. Caunter’s credit be it spoken, that, 
though writing in the stanza in which it is most 
likely that a young poet would fall into imita- 
tions of Byron, he has throughout avoided them. 
His poem manifests the purest moral feeling, 
combined with an ardent admiration of the 
beautiful in nature, and what is most lovely and 
attractive in humanity. It is disfigured by no 
affectation of eccentricity either in language or 
sentiment; and there is a certain quiet tone in 
the verse which conveys a very favourable idea 
of the author’s powers. The tale, also, which 
forms the substance of the poem, is very prettily 
and clearly told, and contains several very pa- 
thetic touches. The following specimens of the 
versification will enable the reader to judge of 
its merits for himself. The first describes an 
unfortunate lover, who, for the sake of his 
friend, the rival of his passion, conceals the 
true cause of his sorrow: 

Ah! wi i 

hat peas now “twint hopes and feans 


SR As a stream 
That’s ruffled by storm, no more appears 
To bask and wanton in the solar beam ; 
So he, awakened from love’s halcyon dream, 
ow revels in the light of joy no more : 
To him alike all this world’s ts seem, 
Al they had so sweetly smiled before; 
For love has wrenched his heart—its day of bliss is o’er. 


There was a secret moog within e 

whispered com‘ the midst in ; 
Yet twas unheeded, for he could not — 
His bosom’s banished inmate back again, 





He ne’er was heard, though wretched, to complain, 
But sighed in silence, and in silence wept: 
Grief, which there held an undisputed reign, 
Ceased not her torments even when he slept, 

But still by day and night a fixed possession kept. 


As near the decp some so'itary bird 
Perched on the beetling cliff, with drooping wing, 
Struck by the fowler’s gun—its moans unheard— 
The fretted waves beneath it bellowing,— 
Regardless, as on high their foam they fling— 
Its plumage ruffled, and relaxed its eye,— 
Above, around, the fieree storm blustering 
Breaks not its stern repose,—no refuge nigh, 

It stands upon the bleak and barren rock to die. 


So Wallace, shunning each familiar face, 
Stood, like the desert palm, alone and sad, 
Whilst sorrow cankered in his breast apace. 
No smile played round his lips—and if there had, 
’Twould have belied him, though so lately glad, 
And free from every care: the throbbing brow, 
The o’erstrained heart-strings, almost drove him mad. 
Death would indeed have been a blessing now, 
But still the sufferer lived, and yet he wrecked not how. 


The following is in a somewhat different style, 
and is the picture of the evil spirit who throws 
the machinery of love into confusion : 


Beyond the spreading wood that skirts the dell 

Where lived Eumenes, dwelt a potent lord ; 

O’er his domain he reigned a tyrant fell, 

And those he ruled, their rigid fate deplored ; 

His will sole arbiter; his plea, the sword, 

In vice he held a bold supremacy, 

By neither good nor evil men adored ; 

All shunned the deathful terrors of his eye— 
Lust was his only idol—guilt his deity. 


Life had no joys for him but when he doomed 

Some heart to woe, relentless in his spite : 

On his domain no virgin blossom bloomed— 

Around it spread seduction’s withering blight. 

Above his battlements the bird of night 

Croaked in hoarse murmurs ; his so fell a name 

As never tongue could utter with delight : 

Whene’er ’twas syllabled, the flush of shame 
Upon the maiden cheek with quick suffusion came. 


The tenantry who owned him as their lord 

Shrunk, with chill horror, from his looks of gloom: 

The thunder rolled less awful than his word. 

Less dreaded was the silence of the tomb 

Than his stern silence :; when he chanced to roam, 

The ded rustic sh d the tainted road : 

Fear in his mansion made her constant home, 

Yet trembling lurked in that accursed abode, 
Where, on the wings of guilt, oppression madly rode. 





There was a lurking devil in his eye, 
A curl upon his lip, and on his brow 
A scowl that would not give his heart the lie. 
He ne’er had deigned his haughty crest to bow 
To God or man; nor sought, nor cared he how 
He gained his ends, if they but answered well. 
Too long guilt’s minion, he was callous now 
Either to hope of heaven or fear of hell— 
His soul a wat with crime, and vice had rung its 
ell. 


His brain a vortex, in whose ceaseless whirl 
Tossed the tempestuous passions: as a wave 
Dashing the strand, upon whose foamy curl 
The young fry wreck —their cradle and their grave. 
Dark were his thoughts, and turbulent; a slave 
‘To their wild workings, demon-like, he’d brood 
On deeds of death that would appal the brave ; 
For he delighted in the taint of blood, 
And e’er, i desperate men, their fierce arch-devil 
stood. 


The conclusion of the poem describes the 
fate of one of the principal actors. We extract 
it, leaving our readers the pleasure of tracing 
oO aaa of the mystery in the work 
itself. 


Thrice had the moon her monthly measure filled ; 
Thrice wheeled her chariot round the vault of heaven, 
Since he, whose ravings pleasure never stilled, 
By the wild impulse of distraction driven, 
Dismissed, uncalled, the life which God had given. 
His friends still deemed him wandering, yet the sigh 
Of doubt would rise, lest he should die unshriven. 
All sought to meet as wont his piercing eye ; 

None met the fearful man, yet none, alas! knew why. 


And the stark outline had remained for ever 
In secret burial on thd trackless wild, 
Had not a youth, in puerile endeavour 
To climb the mount where rocks, uncouthly " ne 
Showed peril to be there,—so wayward chil 
Provokes the praises of his young compeers,— 
Adventured up the steep, by sport beguiled ; 
When in the dark ravine beneath appears 

The bleaching benes of him whose woes have claimed 

your tears. 





Recovered from that open sepulchre, 
The sapless relics freight at length the grave, 
Mass after mass was heard, with dirge and prayer, 
The soul from purgatorial thrall to save. 
Over his dust no marble traceries wave : 
A simple stone reveals his age and name, 
Laid sculptureless within the chapel’s nave. 
Though no Pythonic fire my breast inflame, 

Still have I done my best to give his woes to fame. 


*{was Wallace, that, while hoarse the screech-owl 
sung, 

Poured on his crumbling bones the burial prayer. 
‘The sallow monk o’er these sad relics hung, 
As if the last of all he loved was there. 
The fixed and ashy lip—the lurid stare, 
When closed the solemn service for the dead, 
The still deep feelings of his heart declare ; 
There yet the bitter roots of grief were fed, 

And o’er the blasted soil their morbid influence shed. 
That morning the piaculary lash 
Was with fresh vigour to his limbs applied ; 
The penance-drops from many an opening gash 
Rolled, slow and tepid, down his haggard side ; 
His tongue gave forth no groan, and yet he sighed 
As his charged breast would burst—the penance o’er, 
He breathed a low, faint prayer to heaven, and died. 
Poor child of woe! who shall thy fate deplore ? 

Thy soul is with its God, where grief can sting no more. 


The character of “ The Island Bride” may 
be tolerably well understood from the above 
extracts, and we trust it will receive the atten- 
tion it merits for the moral feeling, the flowing 
versification and the pleasing imagery by which 
it is distinguished. 








CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. LII. 
History of Music. Edinburgh, 1830. 
Tue history of an art or science is much more 
ditticult to write than that of a nation or people : 
the latter confines itself to a particular channel 
or line, in which at one view we detect its ad- 
vancement or delay; while the former spreads 
and overflows into a thousand different branches, 
which vary from one another in their courses, 
as muchvas the tribes of the human race itself. 
We are in doubt which stream we should con- 
sider as the direct one from the parent spring ; 
and at last form no better conjectures of the 
fountain-head, than we do of the source of the 
Nile. But of all chronicles, perhaps those re- 
lating to music, are the most obscure and un- 
certain. The historical documents of this art, 
(for it is sometimes erroneously termed _science,) 
which have descended to us from the ancients, 
are as contradictory and fabulous as can well be 
imagined. Some writers ascribe its invention 
to the gods; some to the deified heroes ; some 
again to chance ; and others, moreover, assert 
that it is inherent in nature :—but all seem to 
agree in a perfect ignorance of its real origin. 
Under these circumstances, he who sits down 
in the hope of writing the history of an art so 
obscure in its birth, prescribes to himself a task 
of no ordinary labour and presumption. The 
author of the work before us seems to have 
been somewhat conscious of this difficulty, for 
while he sets forth his book on the title-page, 
as the “ History of Music,” heconfesses that he 
has contented himself with forming “a well- 
digested compilation,” in which (to continue in 
his own words, ) “a mass of information has been 
collected and condensed, greater, it is presumed, 
than will be found in any one work on the sub- 
ject, however high its pretensions.” This is a 
confident assertion ; but an examination of his 
book will be found, generally speaking, to fa- 
vour its truth. Considerable reading and re- 
search, both direct and collateral, have been 
displayed. The author's motto seems to have 
been “ Nihil legebat, quod non excerperet.” But 
after all, he has presented us with nothing be- 
yond an enumeration of the conflicting opinions 
which have been sent forth from time to time on 
the subject. There is but little argument, com- 
parative, inferential, illustrative, conjectural, or 
otherwise, to be found in his pages; and al- 
though leading occurrences now and then are 
accompanied by chronological references, still 
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the whole wants the true form of history—that 
flow and connexion—that indescribable some- 
thing which belongs to a real talent in this walk 
of literature, and which decides between narra- 
tive and essay, by leaving a series of ascertained 
circumstances upon the memory, instead of 
giving the mind new food for scepticism and 
argument. 

Another defect is, that the first eleven chap- 
ters, with one or two exceptions, are devoted to 
mere descriptions of the state of “ music” (?) 
amongst the unrefined and barbarous nations; 
which said descriptions are little else than ab- 
stracts ‘from modern travels, and have no more 
to do with the history of the art, than the exist- 
ence of at Esquimaux hut has with the records 
or progress of scientific architecture. Suppose 
the present volume of which we speak were a 
History of Sculpture, or of Painting, instead of 
what it professes to be,—should you not be sur- 
prised, reader, to find nearly one hundred pages 
appropriated to an account of sticks and stones 
grotesquely and uncouthly carved, and human 
bodies harlequined with colours, as if Phidias 
had been a Druid, and Apelles a Pict ?—while 
the classical and only interesting portion of the 
subject is frigidly dismissed with dull quotations 
and allusions which everybody knows, and not 
a single light is thrown upon the “ gloomy gran- 
deur of the past,”—no, not even as much as 
might make its “darkness visible.” Besides, 
it is rather an odd manner of commencing a 
history to describe things as they are, when our 
desire is to know by what causes and gradations 
they have become such. It reminds us of the 
song about St. Patrick, who, it seems, had a 
similar habit of treating matters inversely :— 

In Dublin town he built a church, 
But first he built the steeple ! 

We have already stated that the writer has 
been industrious in his reading; but we require 
something more than that. He who, like Athe- 
neus, makes his book an orphan asylum for 
stray or neglected anecdotes, cannot immedi- 
ately and hence claim the title of historian: he 
may indeed be a chronicler, but we have heard 
of “ chronicling small beer,”’ and the association 
is at least disadvantageous to him. If such were 
not the case, the translator of an historian might 
just as well be placed on a level with the author 
of the original. 

The mystification and useless puzzle, as to 
what was the true Greek music, are here pre- 
sented to us again; although we had hoped that 
the subject had long since been quiet in the 
“dust of the schools.” The genera, and modes 
enharmonic, diatonic, chromatic, the measures, 
&c. &c., not forgetting that awful bathos in the 
musical law, Proslambenomenos—all rise once 
more in this work, to make, we suppose, new 
claims upon our attention. But as they in- 
variably use the same speeches, through their 
present advocate, as they did when clients to 
five hundred others before him, we must dis- 
miss the case briefly, and without further notice 
than shall be comprised ina simple question, (if 
notice that may be called,)—Who would resign 
the music of a Handel, a Haydn, a Mozart, a 
Beethoven, &c. for the productions of an ob- 
scure and undefined system, as was that of the 
ancients (which is evident enough from their 
own disputes about it,)—a system as absurd in 
theory as it is impossible in practice ? 

The only national music which has any claims 
upon antiquity,—namely, the music of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales,—is but slightly touched 
upon by our author, and that, too, in the words 
of others, who are, it seems, as ignorant as him- 
self on the subject. Thus, for instance, we are 
told that the Irish music is deficient in the 4th 
and 7th of the mode, when, in fact, the peculiar 
and frequent use of those degrees constitutes the 
chief charm of its structure! The author gives 
Dr. Maculloch as an authority: he may be such 





certainly on some subjects; but he ought not 
to forget the proverb, “ Ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam.” 

In works of history, invention is of course 
out of the case; and compilers, as Burney has 
deprecated before, are in consequence forced to 
claim the indulgence of readers, when they put 
nothing forth beyond a good free style of nar- 
rating accurately ascertained facts or readings. 
Were we to quote much from the present, we 
should in general but reprint the pages of 
Burney, Hawkins, and others. However, we 
make one extract, which we think is the author's 
own, and which we leave alike to the musician or 
grammarian to understand if he can :— 

“On the whole, the Greek music was, we 
think, beyond doubt, of a much higher order 
than it is generally deemed to be. They hada 
knowledge of all our musical intervals, within 
the compass of their scale, which neither ascend- 
ed so high, nor descended so low, as ours; and 
if they did not possess a knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint, in our meaning of the words, 
they certainly had the art of composing for, and 
directing, large vocal and instrumental bands, 
and of producing an effect, by their means, equal 
to anything ever witnessed in modern times.” ! ! 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


An Appeal on behalf of the Society for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By the Rev. 
J. E. N. Molesworth, Rector of St.” Martin’s, 
St. Paul’s, &c. Canterbury. London, 1830. 
Rivingtons. 

“ Bic Ocdby advovra dye.” 

Tue professed object of the reverend author of 

this pamphlet is, to place the Society for the 

Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 

that position in which, from its importance and 

its merits, if thoroughly understood, it deserves 
to stand. 

While setting forth the advantages attendant 
on this Society, incorporated one hundred and 
thirty years ago, and not only countenanced, but 
supported by the unanimous concurrence of the 
Episcopal Bench, and by the united efforts of 
the National Church, Mr. Molesworth makes a 
comparison between the Society in question and 
the Church Missionary Society. This task he 
executes with much pertinency, tact, and deli- 
cacy. 

“ All I contend for,” he says, “ is, that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is, in 
point of antiquity and general ecclesiastical 
sanction, and the unanimous countenance of the 
Episcopal Bench, DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR; that 
in usefulness and aptitude, either for the main- 
tenance or for the diffusion of the Gospel—in the 
monuments of its success, according to the extent of 
its resources, and in the judicious and economi- 
cal application of its funds, it will not shrink 
from a comparison with any similar Society 
whatsoever; that it has, consequently, at least 
equal claims upon the zeal and piety of the 
members of our church; and that its friends 
should emulously exert themselves to prevent its 
occupying a lower place in the public estimation, 
or a less extensive field of religious usefulness than 
other institutions to which it is in no respect 
inferior.” p. 6-7. 

This appeal we think but just, and the pro- 
priety, nay the necessity of it on the part of the 
advocates of the Society for the Propagation &c., 
will be more strongly felt when we reflect on the 
fact, as established by the Rev. E. J. Shepherd, 
that “ the county of York, alone, subscribes as 
much annually to the Church Missionary Society, 
as the three episcopal churches of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, together with our almost count- 
less dependencies, subscribe to the Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts!” 





It is clearly demonstrated in the laconic, but 
lucid and argumentative, pamphlet before us, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than the 
assertion that the Society actually advocated, is 
not, and cannot be, available for Missionary 
purposes, as applied to the conversion of the 
heathen. The dense population of Africa and of 
Asia comes within the scope and operation of the 
Society’s charter ; and if more labourers have 
not been sent into the vineyard, if more has not 
been attempted in those immense fields of poly- 
theism, the evil must be attributed to want of 
adequate resources, and to other uncontrollable 
causes, not to want of activity and aptitude for 
the task. Mr. Molesworth states, that “ never 
did any people come before us with stronger 
claims for such a boon. Their treasures have 
increased the wealth of our citizens, and 
strengthened the hands of our rulers. Our foot- 
steps over their plains have too often been made 
in blood, and our progress marked with devas- 
tation and plunder. We have too long placed 
between them and the gospel the stumbling- 
block of a colony without any apparent public 
establishment for religion: and, if general ac- 
counts be credible, polluted with numerous and 
undisguised examples of private licentious- 
ness.” p. 10-11, 

India however, it may be observed, is not 
entirely without public establishments for reli- 
gion,—Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, have 
their regular churches. In other respects, the 
sombre sketch of Mr. Molesworth is not, by any 
means, too deeply coloured!—and is it matter 
for astonishment then, that the great cause of 
religion makes no progress among a people so 
circumstanced? Well indeed may Asia say, 

—— Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ! 

That India cries aloud for the propagation of 
the gospel, and the light of knowledge and civili- 
zation which must accompany it, none can doubt 
who will take the trouble to read Dr. Buchanan's 
account of the procession of JuGGERNAUT, the 
Moloch of the East, “1 have seen Juggernaut!” 
the Doctor says: “his temple is a stupendous 
fabric, and truly commensurate with the ex- 
tensive sway of the horrid king. The Hindoo 
festival now begins—the scene I shall never for- 
get—Juggernaut was brought out of his temple, 
amidst the acclamations of hundreds of thousands 
of his worshippers! The throne of the idol was 
placed on a tower sixty feet high, resting on 
wheels. Thousands of men, women, and children, 
and five elephants drew the god. The idol is a 
block of wood with a frightful visage, and mouth 
all smeared with blood, his arms are gold, and 
he is dressed in gorgeous apparel—a high priest 
pronounced his obscene stanzas in the ears of the 
people, (here a scene is developed too brutal for 
insertion): and now a pilgrim announced, that 
he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the 
idol ;—he laid himself down on the ground, with 
his arms extended, and the wheels of the ponder- 
ous God crushed the wretch as they passed over him! 
—A shout of joy was raised to the grim deity. 
Yesterday a woman in like manner, &c. &c.— 
and this, thought I, is the worship of Juggernaut ! 
this is the religion of the Bramins! What then 
shall we think of their manners, and of their 
moral principles?” 

Who that contemplates such enormities can 
for a moment doubt, whether an interesting, a 
productive country, under British jurisdiction, 
containing eighty millions of human beings im- 
mersed in such gross, such horrid idolatry, offers 
a field for the judicious and prudent exertions 
of a society so excellently constituted as the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ?—a 
society most efticient, as far as its limited means 
extend, and most respectable in all its bearings, 
and that may, in truth, well “compete for public 
support with any Missionary institution, of any 
age, sect, or country whatsoever ;”—a society 
whose funds are confessedly inadequate to any 
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reasonable prospect of advantage. Not that we 
would depreciate the labours of the Missionary 
Society—but we cordially join in the appeal for 
placing the Gospel Society in that superior posi- 
tion it so eminently and so indisputably deserves. 

This excellent Appeal of Mr. Molesworth is 
well calculated to stimulate the serious consi- 
deration of a discerning and generous commu- 
nity, and to give a powerful impulse to those 
enlarged views which have so long been cherish- 
ed, in regard to the Hindoo population. It is 
not an appeal to the passions—it addresses itself 
directly to the understanding. The language 
affects no ornament; it is plain and nervous, 
and is never weakened by undue expansion :— 
indeed, our regret is, that a writer, so every 
way equal to the task, had not allowed him- 
self a wider range. But, whilst we agree in 
the general view, and would most willingly 
advocate the pious undertaking, which has for 
its purpose, to turn millions of benighted pagans 
to the worship of the true God,—yet it should 
ever be remembered that the greatest prudence, 
the soundest wisdom and discretion, are essentially 
necessary to effect this desired object. Asia 
is actually buried in profound ignorance, and 
the most degrading, confirmed paganism. The 
long established despotic sway of the Brahmin 
offers difficulties of no common magnitude. 
Force, or coercion, is out of the question: and 
the idea of performing the herculean task of 
conversion by means of scholastic institutions, 
however pleasing and plausible it may seem to 
Europeans, who know India merely by report, 
is we believe most visionary. But schools 
are established, and daily establishing—“ and 
schools, literary assemblics, printed books, and 
all the learning and the science of Europe will 
be greedily imbibed by the Hindoos of India.” 
This will produce knowledge—and, as repeated- 
ly observed, knowledge is power.t “ They will 
soon know that rights and duties are reciprocal ; 
but if we go on dethroning and pensioning in- 
dependent monarchs—controlling others by sub- 
sidized residents, and the presence of subsidized 
armies—making treaties and breaking them at 
the suggestion of self-interest—compelling all 
the powers of India to acknowledge your supe- 
riority, and yield obedience to you,—perpetually 
increasing the annual tribute, you will soon find 
that they will judge you by your deeds. You 
have a heavy debt of justice to repay. The 
knowledge now diffused and diffusing in India, 
will shortly constitute a power, which three 
hundred thousand British bayonets will be 
unable to control.” 

With all his literary attainments, the Brahmin 
is jealous of his supremacy and of his religion ; 
his horror at the bare idea of religious inter- 
ference is most rooted, his prejudices many and 
strong—and whilst he sees and feels our power, 
he thinks meanly of the religious professions of 
men, who, in his sight, assume the attitude and 
bearing of rapacious and profligate infidels ! The 
question of conversion is not a question on 
which learning can decide; it eludes the grasp 
of the mere scholar; no man, however erudite, 
can truly judge of the immense obstacles which 
every way oppose themselves to the completion 
of so desirable an object, unless he has been on 
the spot, and carefully and dispassionately exa- 
mined for himself. So many fascinating and 
delusive pictures have been drawn by sanguine 
and over-zealous persons; so much has been 
held out to expectation, whilst in fact so little 
has been realized, that we doubt much whether 
the public mind in this country is alive to the 
real circumstances of the case. The cause of 
religion in India has been retarded more by our 
conduct, than advanced by our doctrine. Ona 
question so grave and so momentous, an almost 
insurmountable diffidence would be felt even by 





t Rickard’s India, just published, 





persons who had long resided in India, to ven- 
ture on giving an opinion. But, at all events, 
we should hesitate little in pronouncing, that 
little could be expected from any plan of con- 
version, however well organized and well based 
on the promising ground of communication, 
concert, and ample funds, that did not take in the 
Brahmin himself as the corner stone on which to 
erect the mighty structure of Religion. Without 
this, the progress through the schools, and lite- 
rary institutions, through the isolated efforts of 
the regular clergy in those regions, who com- 
paratively are not as one to a million, through 
all the emissaries from the Church Missionary 
Society, or even through the wisely-concerted 
operation of the venerable Society for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, will, we much fear, ter- 
minate in disappointment and failure. The 
Brahmins must be the first object; without the 
attainment of which, nothing can reasonably be 
hoped for. If the Brahmin may by any power- 
ful inducement be moved, if he can by any 
means be won over to the good cause, the trium- 
phant banners of the cross may be erected from 
one end of Asia to the other on the broken 
altars and ruined pagodas of Brahma and 
Vishnu; and millions, who now prostrate them- 
selves before their false gods, will instantly 
follow their all-influential Brahmins, and 
willingly embrace the faith! 

In conclusion we cannot too strenuously re- 
commend the “ Appeal,” ona question so vitally 
interesting, to the favourable attention of the 
public at large. It displays great ability and 
good feeling, and it is mainly connected with 
the happiness and well-being of an immense 
multitude, who are reduced to the lowest state 
of intellectual debasement, and depressed by 
the grossest superstition. 





The Vale of Tempe; and other Poems. By H. 
Newton, A.B. 1830. Dublin: W. Curry, 
jun. & Co.; London: Hurst, Chance & Co. 


Tuts small volume is one of considerable merit. 
The author discovers a good deal of poetic feel- 
ing, and, with a little more experience, will no 
doubt hold a highly-respectable rank among 
those of his cotemporaries who are candidates 
for poetic honours. We do not think, however, 
that Mr. Newton has been happy in the choice 
of his verse. The quatrain of ten syllables never 
answers for long poems: its heavy uniformity 
renders it insufferably tedious, where it is con- 
tinued to any considerable length. We have a 
very striking example of this in Dryden’s “ An- 
nus Mirabilis,’—a poem, with merit of the 
highest order to recommend it, now scarcely 
known, and much more scarcely read. 


Mr. Newton, notwithstanding, possesses 
strong claims to praise. The instances of bad 
taste in his poetry are by no means numerous. 
His verses are generally smooth and flowing ; if 
we except a few halting lines, he seldom dis- 
appoints the ear in his rhythm. But we must 
confess, upon the whole, that we do not like the 
“Vale of Tempe.” It is sadly wire-drawn, and 
possesses little interest. The narrative portion 
is completely smothered under the overwhelm- 
ing disproportion of heavy declamation. It is 
altogether a dull performance. The “Song on 
the Creation,” however, and the “ Description 
of a Convent,” are quite of a different character, 
and have our unqualified approbation. We give 
a specimen of each :— 


But who can tell th’ unspeakable delight 

Which our bright visions of thyself impart! 

When we rejoice in nearness to that light, 

The more than heav’n to see thee as thou art! 

That gift, than which a greater canst not give,— 
Those joys, those sudden joys, that more than bless— 
That sudden life, from which we more than live,— 
Blest, blest Creator! who can these express? 








We feel, we tell them not; bend down thine eye, 
Here search, behold them—for what harp can suit 
Their utterance ? thou thyself must here supply 
Its loss, thus still, thus powerless, thus mute. 
Come then, Creator blessed ! here plant thy love, 
Here in our breasts, thy temple, dwell secure : 
This be our gift, all song, all praise above, 

A heart enriched with thine own spirit pure. 
Accept it, Lord! this voiceless gift from us, 

That, ardent ever with thy fire divine, 

Here flames in silence, yet more grateful thus, 
Burns, an eternal offering at thy shrine. 

There gloomy winters scatter not their snows, 
Nor thunders often raise their heightened roar, 
Even then the flower of spring luxuriant grows, 
Fed by the tepid breezes from the shore ; 

On the green bank the fragrant violet blows, 

And roses, red in spring, then redden more ; 

No blustering hurricane’s tempestuous blast 

Hurts the white blossoms of the early ycar, 
Spring’s flower the first, the wealth of Autumn last, 
Permit not Winter’s darkness to appear. 


Built near a cataract’s swift-eddying foam, 

Whose rushing waters round the ruins roll’d, 

And roar to undermine that gloomy dome ; 

But the dark floods in many a winding fold, 

Dart to a glade, o’er precipices toss’d, 

Darkened with arching rocks and ancient groves ; 

In mazes on the foaming torrent roves, 

Round the dark mountain winds, and in its coils is lost. 





REMINISCENCES OF 
THE LATTER DAYS OF KANT. 
[Second Article.] 


From the dinner-table we pursue the philo- 
sopher through the rest of the day, and note his 
peculiarities and domestic habits,—the good 
qualities of his heart, and the general tenor of 
his character. The constitution of Kant was of 
such a nature, that his skin was perfectly dry. 
He never perspired either by day or night. He 
could not bear the cold, and had the temperature 
of his room constantly kept at 75° Fahrenheit : 
if the heat were a single degree below that, he be- 
came uneasy. Even in July and August, when 
the temperature of the atmosphere did not reach 
75°, he had a tire, which kept his room to his 
accustomed degree of warmth. In fact, although 
condemning all the little cares which many 

rsons take of themselves, he was most scrupu- 
lose in attending to the rules of health which he 
had laid down for his own observance, even to 
the mode of fastening his stockings, which he 
did in a manner as complicated as the arrange- 
ment of any of his papers on metaphysics, and 
for no other reason than that of avoiding the 
usual mode by garter, for fear of impeding the 
circulation. 

His mechanical knowledge, however good 
theoretically, was never of any practical use to 
him, so much so that he could not even make 
or mend his own pen. When he took leave of 
a friend, it was his habit to press his hand, but 
he did not like to have the squeeze returned too 
violently; and a certain celebrated man of sci- 
ence, having put his tenderness on this point to 
too severe a proof at the termination of the first 
interview, Kant would not see him again until 
he had learned to shake hands properly. Having 
ascertained that he had acquired this accom- 
plishment, he again received him, and the two 
learned men became intimate friends. 

Of the pain that any interruption of his or- 
dinary habits occasioned him, we have a good 
instance in the following ludicrous occurrence. 
M. Wasianski (one of his most intimate friends, 
and who has left the best account of Kant’s 
life during the latter portion of it,) calling one 
morning early, found the philosopher at his 
ordinary meal of tea, and unceremoniously re- 
quested to be allowed to partake of his break- 
fast. Kant consented with his usual politeness ; 
“but,” says M. Wasianski, “ when seated by his 
side I found that something disturbed him, and 
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at last he begged of me to move to such a 
position as to prevent him from seeing me, for 
during the last half century no soul had ever 
been near him when taking his morning tea ;” 
with this request, of course, his friend complied, 
and Kant resumed his ordinary tranquillity. 
Thus, although no longer under the necessity of 
thinking over the lecture he was about to give, 
having long before ceased to deliver any, the 
habit of passing his morning in solitary reflec- 
tion had outlived the motive which gave rise 
to it. 

Although unaccustomed to contraidiction, Kant 
hated flattery ;—allowing every one that freedom 
of observation, without which society, in the 
true sense of that word, cannot exist. Nor was 
he averse to receiving the advice of his friends, 
and during the latter portion of his life, having 

laced his entire confidence in M. Wasianski, 

e abandoned himself to his guidance, not from 
weakness, but from reflection, and on principles 
chiefly guided by his decisions, which always 
governed his conduct. Jt was his maxim either 
to act for himself according to his own views, 
without being turned from his purpose, or in- 
fluenced in any way by others: or, if he could 
not do that, to give himself up entirely to the di- 
rection of him in whom he had once for all placed 
full confidence. Matters stood thus between him 
and M. Wasianski. He had nothing reserved from 
him, no dispute with him. He had made and 
promised to M. Wasianski and to himself, to do 
and allow all that the latter desired with regard 
to domestic concerns, and he made it a point of 
honour not to change. 

Kant had adopted the paradox of Aristotle 
with regard to friendship, which he considered 
amere term. He made use of the expression 
im common intercourse, as he would of that of 
“very humble servant” on concluding a letter. 
Nor will this appear surprising, when we reflect 
on the manner in which he passed his life. It 
had been in his study. The part he had played 
in the world’s theatre, was that of a thinker and 
an observer. Passions, sufferings, and mis- 
fortune, he only knew of by name ; devoted en- 
tirely to his studies, he had sought no other 
connexion than that of sincere and agreeable 
intercourse, without knowing the want of a 
particular and very intimate and strong affec- 
tion ; but when, on the approach of old age, the 
support and continual care of others became 
necessary to him, having found these in the de- 
votion of some of his friends, and especially of 
M. Wasianski, he abandoned his cheerless 
maxim, and acknowleged that friendship was 
not a mere chimera. 

Above all other feelings he preserved the me- 
mory of his mother with the greatest tenderness 
and veneration. She had had great influence over 
his character ; and to her during his youth much 
of his subsequent greatness must be attributed. 
The early examples set both by herself and her 
husband, were such as could not but make a 
beneficial impression on the mind of their child ; 
and his education was thus free from that taint 
which subsequent pains can seldom remove. 
They were both lovers of truth—a lie never 
issued from the lips of either; no quarrels be- 
tween them ever excited scandal in the eyes of 
their family and neighbours. His first study 
under the direction of his mother was that of na- 
ture, and the questions of his awakened curiosity 
were, as is common, a frequent source of per- 
plexity to his fond teacher. Even after his en- 
trance at the University, his walks with his 
mother were continued; but the inquiries were 
then on the other side—the mother being the 
pupil, and the son the teacher; yet nothing of 
their interest was abated. She perceived with 
joy the rapid progress which her son made in 
knowledge ; and although full of hopes respecting 
him, she was far from anticipating the eminence 
which he was destined to attain, and which it was 





not her good fortune to see:—she died prema- 
turely, to the great grief of her son. It was ever 
a pleasure and consolation to him, to relate 
particular circumstances in the life of his mo- 
ther, and especially to dwell on that which so 
early deprived him of her society. She had a 
friend, in fact, whom she tenderly loved, and 
who had been deceived in her dearest affections, 
—having been deserted by a man to whom she 
had been betrothed, and who had left her to 
marry another. The poor victim sank under 
the blow, and during the illness which grief had 
brought on, the mother of Kant became her 
nurse. On one occasion, when the sufferer re- 
fused taking a prescribed medicine, under plea 
of its unpleasant taste, she, to convince the 
patient that it was not nauseous, swallowed a 
spoontul, and unfortunately fecling at the same 
time a sudden chill, her imagination took alarm. 
Some spots, resembling such as she had seen on 
the body of her friend, were instantly mistaken 
for symptoms of contagious fever—she declared 
she was lost—took to her bed the same day— 
and soon died the victim of her friendship and 
of a too susceptible imagination. 

To the most lively gratitude towards those 
from whom he had received benefits, Kant 
joined an extreme indulgence towards mankind 
in general. He never spoke ill of any one. He 
discountenanced all discourse which had for its 
subject the serious crimes of men, as if even to 
mention them was an ungrateful task to good 
men; and smaller transgressions appeared, to 
him at least, unworthy of being made the topics 
of conversation. He rendered to merit the jus- 
tice due to it, and sought out men who excelled 
in their attainments, in order that he might serve 
them without their knowing the author of the 
benefits they received. He was equally free 
from the least feeling of rivalry and envy. He 
was most eager to be useful to those who were 
commencing their career. 

The more he was known, the greater cause 
would there appear for admiring the force of 
the virtues which formed his character; the 
firmness of his principles ; the constancy of his 
resolutions; the regularity of his manner of 
living; his resignation to the dispensations of 
Providence. “ What must be, will be,’’ he used 
to say continually; and when things turned out 
contrary to his desires, his maxim was, that a 
man should wear a cheerful face, even at play, 
when luck went against him. He was, besides, 
the most gentle of men; and in all his life he 
had never harmed even a child. His bene- 
ficence was such as would have done credit 
and given distinction to much larger resources. 
His fortune was only that of a philosopher. 
Born in poverty, his writings and lectures had, 
with the aid of order and economy, furnished 
him the means of a respectable livelihood, in 
a small town such- as Konigsberg. A will, 
made in 1798, states the amount of his pro- 
perty at 14,310 rix dollars, without including 
house or furniture ; at his death it had risen to 
17,000 rix dollars, about 2,5002. His annual 
income was about 2000 rix dollars, of which 
200 were always given to his relatives. He had 
a sister somewhat younger than himself, to whom 
he allowed a small pension, which he from time 
to time increased. He afterwards took her into 
his own house, gradually accustoming himself 
to her society, and afterwards allowing her to 
bring home her son. To his old servant Lempe, 
who, from being spoiled, had become unmanage- 
able, he allowed a pension of 40 rix dollars, 
under condition of his removing from the house 
to an asylum provided for him. To the poor- 
box he generally gave a sum equal to what he 
distributed amongst his family; but he never 
gave to those who asked charity of him in the 
streets, whatever their pretence. 

Kant detested affectation above all things : 
the solemn and sentimental were to him insup- 





portable. All that was exaggerated, either in 
manners or language, absolutely tortured him. 
He loved nothing but what was simple, true, 
and natural. The professors of eloquence were 
consequently in no great honour with him, as 
his “ Anthropology” sufficiently shows: he 
ranked them with barristers. He esteemed 
ethical writers; but the men whom he most ap- 
proved were those who devoted themselves to 
the natural sciences, and medical men more 
especially, whose accessory knowledge he prized 
highly. 

His library was less extensive than might 
have been imagined ; for it did not contain more 
than 450 volumes. He had, however, little want 
of books, having been previously librarian to 
the royal library of Kdnigsberg, where he found 
every good work, and more particularly the rich 
collection of travels which had been of such 
utility to him in the compilation of his Physical 
Geography. He afterwards made an arrange- 
ment with his bookseller to send him all the 
new publications, which he read rapidly, and 
returned. 

He was in the daily receipt of letters from all 
parts of Germany, from Holland, France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, frequently in languages and 
dialects with which he was unacquainted. Those 
he had translated, and to a very few returned 
answers, chiefly by the hand of M. Wasianski ; 
latterly, however, he paid no attention to any. 
The same was the case with respect to books 
sent or dedicated to him. On receiving the 
“ Fragments for a Biography of Kant,” he put 
them on his table without appearing to take in 
bad part the writing his history before his death ; 
and after having read them hastily over, made 
no remark, except that there was a typogra- 
phical error, which had been made worse in the 
erratum. 








SONNET. 
APELLES TO CAMPASPE. 
I cannot paint thee while those heavenly eyes 
Wear that fond languishment—that tender mien; 
For, sooth, I would not have their witcheries 
B prouder gazers than myself be seen. 
Oh! seem less lovely—look as cold as snow, 
That none may,—pausing on thy beauty’s line 
Writ on my canvas,—sigh and wish to know 
The fair original of my design ! 
Why should I mimic for the common stare 
The love-lit lightning of an angel smile, 
That, in my heart’s fond hopetulness, I dare 
To think is meant my sorrows to beguile ? 
Campuaspe ! look as beautiful as day, 
But from thy beauty take thy love away ! 
Ww. 





THE DEED-DALE.+ 

“ Wuitst there is life there is hope ;” said 
old Mysie Mackway, the ancient hoodie ¢ of the 
village, as she leant over the death-bed of her 
old cronie and honest neighbour, Mistress Mac- 
leard, the rouping-wife, § from whom this world, 
with all its cares and crosses, was fast passing 
away: “and gin her feckless callan Willie wur 
here, there’s no sayin but she meght yet tak a 
turn for the better ;—but body-o’-me, neebour 
Cruckshanks, hear hoo she wheeses an’ pechs ; 





+ “ The Deed-dale,” Dead-deal, or Plank, a flat board, 
in some measure resembling the human form, on which 
the body is “ laid out” immediately after death; it is 
six feet long, and at the part corresponding with the 
shoulders, about two feet broad, tapering off at the foot 
to the breadth of eighteen inches; a round flat board 
attached to the shoulders, represents the head ; it is 
painted a deep and oe and is, by the lower 
classes of the Scotch, ed upon as the emblem of 
death: it is a common adage among the Scotch pea- 
santry, addressed to one who speaks evil, “ Ye'll no 
, oe sae, or think sae, whun yeer deed-dale ’s at the 

oor.” 

1 “ Hoodie,” a midwife. 

§ “* Rouping-wife,” auctioneeress, a brokeress, or 
dealer in old furniture ; a business which, thirty 3 
= almost entirely conducted, in 5S » by 
elderly females. 
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am fear’t its a’ ower wi’ her, for dinna ye hear 
the deed-rattle in her thrapple ?” 

“ Am just o’ yeer wey o’ thinkin, lucky Mack- 
way,” replied the industrious Mistress Cruck- 
shanks, wife of the parish clerk, sexton, and 
bell-ringer, “ for see hoo eerie she girns; its past 
wi’ the auld creatur, and I may as weel gang 
doon at ance to Sandy Dooldeeds, an’ tell him 
to fetch up the deed-dale, an’ ye can get a wee 
pickle o’ saut * ready in the sawcer, to pit on her 
brisket; for atweel it wud be a waefu’ shame 
atween ye an’ me, no to mak the pure bodie as 
doosely dacent on the day o’ her departer to ac- 
count for a’ her sins and her manyfold trans- 
gressions, as the best o’ her kith or kin.” 

“ Yeer a consideret an’ gash Jimmer, neebour 
Cruckshanks, sae ye may as weel shanksneggey+ 
it doon to Sandie’s for his ill-fared deed-dale ;” 
and Mistress Mackway, laying her hand on the 
now still heart of her late and long-respected 
friend, continued, in a mournful tone of voice, 
“ An’ Him that’s aboon look doon wi’ a mercyfu’ 
ee upo’ us a’, and her mare than ony o’ us, for 
the awfu’ change has taken place; she has foght 
the gude fecht, and, it is to be hoped, triumphed 
ower the enemy o’ a’ mankind, for she breathes 
noo ‘n the ralms o’ blessedness.” 

Daring the latter part of the foregoing con- 
versation, a tall haggard-looking man had en- 
tered the cottage unobserved, and stood leaning 
against the inner post of the door; the bewil- 
dered stare, and constant rolling of his eyes, 
bespoke a mind feeble and deranged; his hair, 
which appeared to have been long unaccustomed 
to any covering, was of a deep red, tangled and 
clotted; nature from his birth had denied him 
the common lot of man—a beard; but, otherwise 
had bestowed upon him an athletic and a well 
formed frame, which was in many places dis- 
played in its bareness, through several wide and 
gaping rents of his scanty garments: his fea- 
tures were pro:ninent and angular; his skin, 
from the efiect of constant exposure to the at- 
mosphere, was tanned to a brownish or copper 
complexion. The dress of the wretched man 
was as light as his wants were few. A check-shirt, 
covered by a loose canvas jacket, the latter ex- 
tending no further than half down his back, with 
scanty sleeves terminating many inches above 
the wrists, and a pair of blue cotton trowsers, 
reaching from the hip-joint to a little way below 
the knee, was all the covering, from the sum- 
mer’s sun or winter’s cold, which he could be 
induced to wear. His shirt and jacket he wore 
open at the breast and throat, so much so as 
nearly to leave bare the whole front of his broad 
and muscular chest. ‘The exposure of his large 
hony hands and feet, which the extreme scanti- 
ness of his habiliments left uncovered, gave him 
tie appearance of a man of thirty in the dress 
of a boy of eight years old. 








* “ Pickle o’ saut,” a small quantity of salt; it is am 
universal custom among the humbler classes of the 
Scotch, to place salt in a plate on the chest of the 
defunct, with the view of scaring away, and protecting 
the corpse from the kelpies, fairies and fiends, who, 
they say, are ever ready on the watch, to catch the 
bodies, as well as the souls, of r Scotch sinners. 

+ * Shanksneggey,” -- To make the human legs a sub- 
stitute for an ambling or trotting horse. In olden days 
the Scotch midwife was famed for a character some- 
what analogous to the English barber in the days of 
chirurgical barberism, that of village newsmonger and 
wit, with the addition of fortune-telling and divination, 
either by chiromancy, “ the deel’s-picture-buks” (the 
cards), or the tea-cup; and many a dreadful foretelling 
have they told which never came to pass. The tea-cup 
process is, to pour the tea from the cup, retaining the 
atoms or “ grounds” of the tea, with sufficient fluid to 
tloat them: the individual whose fortune is to be told, 
saakes the contents round, and the “‘ spaewife” (fortune- 
teller) then describes, ad dibitum, from the traces the 
sediment has formed on the inner surface of the cup, 
the desired fortune. ‘They have recourse also to an egg 
in developing the events of futurity, which is simply to 
drop into a tumbler of pure water, a few drops of the 
white portion of an egg, and to read the fortune from 
the forms the egg assumes in the water, and which often 
happen to be really beautiful, giving the shapes of 
ships in full sail, castles, mountains, cities, &c. 








His mental condition was rather that of con- 
firmed apathy than of frenzy; but thus it had 
net always been with him. It had been the fate of 
Willie Macleard, from early youth, to possess a 
weak intellect, yet nothing approaching to posi- 
tive insanity had shown itself until he arrived at 
the age of eighteen; at that period, the simple 
youth had irrevocably fixed his affections on the 
daughter of a respectable neighbouring miller ; 
and Ellen Burn, though she did not reward his 
afiection by a return of love, pitied and consoled 
him. She knew that he was devotedly attached 
to her, and the kind girl could not treat the 
simple-witted lad otherwise than with a tender- 
ness, which excited in him hopes that were never 
to be realized. 

On an occasion when Ellen was returning 
from the market-town of B , a few miles 
distant from her native village, she was over- 
taken by one of those sudden storms of rain and 
thunder, which are so frequent at the approach 
of winter in the north-west districts of Scotland. 
Expecting that it would soon pass over, she 
took shelter from the pelting shower under a 
cliff close to the margin of the Clyde. The river 
having become greatly swollen during the storm 
by the mountain streams, rushed forward in red 
and roaring torrent, with an irresistible force, 
and in its wild career, dashing from rock to 
rock, carried along with it the ill-fated Ellen 
Burn, who, at length precipitated through a 
yawning gut into a deep and eddying pooi, 
found under its turbulent waters an early grave. 

As the darkness of night crept on without the 
expected return of Ellen, her friends became 
alarmed for her safety, and none showed more 
anxiety on her account than poor Willie. After 
a vain search by the miller and his neighbours, 
the unhappy father hastened to B , and there 
learned that Ellen had left the town at an early 
hour the preceding evening. Willie, who was well 
acquainted with the country round, as well as 
with the course and rapids of the river, had 
alone continued indefatigable in the search, and 
on the dawn of morning he found the cold, wet 
corpse of his beloved Ellen Burn ; the soft blue 
eyes, which but yesterday beamed upon him in 
commiseration, were now closed for ever. He 
took the inanimate form in his arms to bear 
it to the village, and day had barely broken, 
when he was met by old Burn and his friends, 
bearing the body of the hapless Ellen; nor would 
he relinquish it until he had placed it, with a 
cautious fear, on his own lowly bed, command- 
ing, in a suppressed voice, the silence of those 
around him, lest they should awaken “ Elley 
dear.” Feeling her brow to be cold and wet, 
he gently drew her face to his bosom, and hush- 
ed her, as a nurse would a baby, to repose, often 
repeating, “There noo, Elley dear—there—there 
noo—ye'll sune be warm and well eneugh to 
dander wi’ yee’r ain Willie throo the saugh glen 
—there noo—there.” He continued engaged 
in this manner until the arrival of the deed-dale, 
but no sooner had that “death's symbol” met 
his eye, than he started up, and uttered a scream 
of horror. Ele then eagerly examined the life- 
less features of Ellen, casting alternately on the 
corpse and the deed-dale a frenzied look; but 
at last, covering his face with his hands, he fled 
from the cottage, nor was he again heard of 
until early on the morning subsequent to the 
burial of the ill-fated Ellen Burn. He was then 
found on the sod of her grave, an exhausted 
and helpless idiot. 

The care bestowed on him by his only parent, 
a doating mother, in time restored him to his 
physical strength, but his mental faculties were 
gone, apparently beyond recovery. Eight years 
had passed, but he had not forgotten “ his Elley 
dear,’ and the chief pastime of the harmless 
Willie had been, to decorate with flowers and 
shells the last resting-place of her he had loved, 
and to stroll round the country for days toge- 











ther.t It was from one of these rambles that 
he had returned at the time Mistress Cruck- 
shanks left the cottage to expedite Dooldeeds 
with the deed-dale; he had stood for some time 
staring at the busy cronies, and listening to their 
discourse, before Mistress Mackway observed 
him. Finding that he was seen, he slowly ad- 
vanced, gazing on the bed of death, and in a 
trembling voice inquired, “ Wha wants the wee 
pickle o’ saut noo?” Providence at that mo- 
ment seemed to have vouchsafed him a greater 
portion of intellect than usual, for, on Mistress 
Mackway informing him that “ It is yee’r ain 
pure mither,” he distractedly placed his hands 
on his face, (which was ever his custom when 
disturbed by any unusual excitement, ) and child- 
ishly wept aloud. As he had not been known 
to shed a tear fur many years before, this indi- 
cation of returning sensibility was rather encou- 
raged than consoled by the discreet Mistress 
Mackway. On his recovering, however, from 
his first burst of grief, his mind again began to 
wander, and in, bitter terms he complained of 
the hard fate which had been reserved for him, 
“ Waes me—waes me—” said he, “ it’s the 
blysom hap o’ ilka ane to gang awa to pure 
Elley dear, but there’s na sic bonnie luck for 
pure demented Willie,—waes me—wacs me!” 
At this moment Sandy Dooldeeds entered the 
cottage, carrying on his shoulder the dreaded 
deed-dale, which instantly caught the eye of the 
unhappy Willie. His looks, as he first gazed at 
it, bespoke eagerness and terror, mingled with a 
remembrance of some past misfortune; he, how- 
ever, soon recovered an unusual firmness, and 
pressed the death-cold hand of his last earthly 
parent to his naked bosom, his tears falling fast 
on her clammy face, which he affectionately 
kissed for the last time. He then approached 
the deed-dale; and, without the least emotion, 
having calmly laid his hand upon it, slowly left 
the cottage, taking the path which led to the 
lowly grave of Ellen Burn. From that day for- 
ward, a gradual change towards a recovery of 
his intellect took place. A few days after the 
death of his mother he became an humble do- 
mestic in the household of the minister of the 
village, in whose service I knew him, and where, 
from the simplicity of his manner, and his harm~ 
less and kindly disposition, he lived for many 
years happy and respected, until, in the common 
course of nature, he too was silently stretched 
on the Scottish symbol of death, “ the Deed- 
dale.” D. L. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Petersburg, March 7, 1830. 

Persian Medal of Honour.—Iit will be in the 
recollection of most persons, that, towards the 
close of the last century, Sultan Selim III. in- 
stituted the order of the Crescent, and the reign- 
ing Shah of Persia, that of the Sun and Lion, in 
three classes; the two inferior of which are 
confined to a gold and silver medal. But it 
has not hitherto been noticed, that Abbas Mirza, 
the heir apparent to the Persian crown, has 
caused a medal to be struck in both metals, on 
occasion of the last campaign against Russia, 
for the purpose of distributing it amongst those 
officers and soldiers who distinguished them- 
selves. A specimen of a gold medal of this de- 
scription exists in the cabinet of oriental coins 
attached to the school of the Imperial College, 





+ It is a well authenticated fact, that thirty years ago 
there was hardly a town (and even few villages in the 
lowlands of Scotland,) which had not its “ Daft Davy or 
Silly Sandy,” its ‘* Foolish Fanny or Mad Meg,” who 
roamed about the town or country round, pitied by the 
virtuous, and the amusement and laughing-stock of the 
ig t and thoughtless: but, thanks to the wisdom 
and benevolence of the present generation, who, by 
voluntary contributions, have established numerous re- 
ceptacles for those our unfortunate fellow-creatures, 
few of them are now to be met with (at large) in 
Scotland. 
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under the ministry of foreign affairs in this ca- 
pital; and a silver one has been recently pro- 
cured for the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial 
Academy of Science. The medal is somewhat 
larger than a silver rouble ; on one side are the 
Persian arms, consisting of a sun and lion, 
placed above the subjoined inscription ; 

The Commander Abbas, the young Shah, 

Heir to the crown of our illustrious Monarch. 

On the reverse are these words ; 

Every lion-heart, who checks the career of the Shah’s 
enenes, 
Receives this symbol from the sun of our magnanimity. 

In the original, both these inscriptions are 
in verse. 

Trade, 1829.—Notwithstanding the inactivity 
which has crippled our trade in the Black Sea, 
the result of our commercial transactions has, 
in the aggregate, proved extremely satisfactory. 
The accounts just made up show the whole ex- 
portation of merchandize to have amounted to 
10,310,5402., and the importations, on which 
duty was paid, to 9,288,047/. 

Rome, March 13, 1830. 

Death of Gaspare Landi —A letter from a 
friend at Piacenza, brings the melancholy 
tidings of the decease of the Caval. G. Landi, 
who had left this city at the end of September, 
and was struck with a fit of apoplexy on the 
28th of February last. He was born of noble 
parents at Piacenza, on the 6th of January, 
1756, and brought up in his earlier years under 
the Jesuits, and subsequently under the pro- 
fessors who took their place; in this way he 
laid the foundation for those intellectual trea- 
sures, which afterwards proved so inestimably 
useful to him in his researches on the art of 
painting, to which his natural genius impelled 
him. He found a Mecenas in his countryman, 
the Marchese C. B. Landi, by whose liberality 
he was enabled to visit Rome and pursue those 
successful studies, which led to his election as 
president and director of painting in the aca- 
demy of St. Luke. His works were sought 
after among the most enlightened courts of 
Europe, and their sovereigns were emulous in 
loading him with distinctions. On the 2d of 
this month, his funeral obsequies were solemniz- 
ed with great pomp at Piacenza; and his re- 
mains were accompanied to their last resting- 
place, by the students of the fine arts, headed 
by their professors, and followed bya long train 
of his admirers. 

Canova’s “ La Pieta.’’—In the last months of 
his splendid career, Canova modelled the cele- 
brated group of “ La Pieta,” in clay, and finished 
a cast in plaster, the beauty of which excited 
universaladmiration. Indeedit has been deemed 
one of the master-pieces of the modern Phidias} 
and Tambroni has declared, that it combines 
everything that is admirable in art, whilst it en- 
hances all that is sublime in religion and philo- 
sophy. The group is composed of three figures 
of the size of life. The Virgin, on the right, is 
seated on a rock, her left arm being raised 
towards heaven, and her right hand sustaining 
the Saviour’s head, which rests against her left 
knee: his naked body reclining against her so 
far as respects its upper portion, his face be- 
ing turned towards the spectator, and his left 
arm hanging down lifeless to the ground. No- 
thing can be more soft, or chaste, or supremely 
celestial than the features and person of the 
Son of Man; nothing more replete with dignified 
resignation and expressive of a more than mor- 
tal grief, than the whole expression of the Vir- 
gin Mother's attitude, figure and countenance. 
Receding somewhat on the left, is the lovely 
penitent of Palestine, sank on one knee and 
gazing intently on the features of her adored 
master: her attire is suitably simple, and her 
locks hang dishevelled over her shoulders. There 
is an expression of human sorrow in her counte- 
nance, which forms a forcible contrast with the 
angelic ‘resignation of the Virgin; Greatly as 





it is to be regretted, that Canova’s days were 
not spared for the transfer of this noble effort 
of his genius to the record of a more enduring 
substance, we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves, that our excellent friend, I] Cavalicre 
Cine. Baruzzi, who was one of the most eminent 
of Canova’s scholars, has given way to the im- 
pulse of affection and gratitude towards his 
master, braced himself to the immense diificul- 
ties of the task, and successfully seized and given 
effect to this sublime conception of the first of 
modern sculptors. Every part of this admirable 
eifort breathes the very spirit of Canova’s chisel. 
D. R. 
{_Vote.—We mentioned this fact in our last. Number, 
deriving our information from the Italian Journals, be- 
fore the ication of our cor lent had been 
received, Our readers, we conclude, will not object to 
have the further particulars now given of the last im- 
portant work of so eminent an artist as Canova.] 





PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Election of the poet Lamartine. 

Tur election of de Lamartine to a seat in the 
French Academy of Sciences, has created more 
sensation among the literary classes of France, 
than is usually excited by a nomination to the 
same honour. It is considered a conquest made 
by public opinion, over the first Literary Socicty 
in the kingdom. ‘This view of it is to be attri- 
buted not less to the particular character of the 
poetry of the new academician, than to the ex- 
alted rank he holds among modern French 
poets, as the author of the celebrated work 
“ Méditations,” and of the last canto of “ Childe 
Harold,” and his rejection six years ago in 
favour of M. Droz, by the body which has now 
spontaneously elected him. At that period, it 
is observed, M. de Lamartine was all that he is 
now; he had published his “ Meditations” and 
his “Childe Harold,” and the esteem which 
these had acquired for him and the persuasions 
of his friends, induced him to become a candi- 
date for the honour of a seat in the Jnstitut. 
After his rejection he returned to Italy, leaving 
his reputation to ripen inhis absence. It has 
in fact, matured. ‘The genius of the poet has 
been acknowledged by the public; and the 
Academy itself has felt the influence of the 
change, and nominated him in his absence and 
without solicitation. “ M.de Lamartine,” says 
Le Globe, “ is, next to M. de Chateaubriand, 
both as to fame and age, at the head of that 
revolution in the art of poetry which commenced 
with the present century. M. Victor Hugo 
follows close on them; but, with regard to him, 
the struggle is not yet over, and the smoke of 
battle still obscures the view of victory. In 
his address to the Academy on his inaugura- 
tion, M. de Lamartine, speaking of that revolu- 
tion, expressed himself in the following pertinent 
and poetical lauguage :—“ Happy are those who 
shall come after us! for the succeeding age will 
be a brilliant one. The stream has passed the 
cataract; henceforth deeper and wider it will 
flow on in a regular and unbroken course; and 
if its waters be sometimes troubled, it will be 
with its own mud.” 

M. Cuvier, the president of the Academy, 
replied to the address of M. de Lamartine, and 
in the course of his harangue enumerated the 
great writers whom the Society had elected to 
be of their body, from Racine to Buffon, omit- 
ting—inadvertently, no doubt—the names of 
Moliére, Diderot, and Rousseau. 














FINE ARTS. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXHIBITION. 
The number of pictures sent in to the Royal 

Academy for exhibition this year, is so much 
greater than usual, that the Council were em- 
ployed two whole days in merely looking them 
over. On former occasions, one day has suf- 
ficed for that purpose. Pictures of large dimen- 





sions also abound; and so many of these are 
the productions of Academicians, and persons 
connected with that body, whose contributions 
are besides very numerous, and who naturally 
claim a preference in situation, that it is appre- 
hended, that those who do not belong to the 
Academy, must prepare themselves to be dis- 
appointed in the placing of their performances. 

The candidates for succeeding the late Pre- 
sident, in the good graces of lady-sitters, are 
many and eager; and portraits, consequently, 
will at the least not be fewer than usual. 

The Exhibition, it is reported, will contain 
eight paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Among these are the portraits of the Primate 
of Ireland and Lord Hardwicke. A group of a 
lady and gentleman, walking arm in arm (we 
forget the names), is also much spoken of. 
The productions of Mr. Wilkie’s pencil, will be 
a portrait of his Majesty, and the Reception of 
the same gracious personage at Holyrood House, 
treated historically. Mr. Phillips has eight por- 
traits, mostly of private individuals. ‘The father 
of the corporation of Liverpool, Mr. Caze (?), is 
among the number. We have heard some fe- 
male portraits, by the same eminent painter, 
much praised. ‘The President of the Academy, 
and Sir William Beechey, have sent seven por- 
traits each: all are likenesses of private per- 
sons. Mr. Callcott has several large and splendid 
landscapes. Mr. Newton has three pictures— 
two small, and one larger one—all much praised. 
Mr. Briggs has sent a large painting: the sub- 
ject, “The Separation of Ines de Castro from 
her Children.” Stanfield has also a large pic- 
ture, which, we are told, has been purchased for 
400 guineas, by Mr. Parrett. Mr. Etty’s “Ju- 
dith coming out of the ‘Tent,” we mentioned 
some weeks ago. 

Among the portraits spoken of as likely to 
be most attractive, is a very graceful and ele- 
gant one of Miss Tree, by Mr. J. W. Wright. 
A painting by Mr. Boxall, ‘* The Disowned,” 
we have heard commended for its great expres- 
sion and feeling. Among the drawings are four 
by Mr. A. Chalon, whose brother, Mr. J. J. 
Chalon, has sent two pictures, a landscape and 
atown-scene. Mr. Parke has, we are told,a 
very spirited and delightful marine view, in 
water-colours, Eddystone Lighthouse ; an inte- 
rior of an Egyptian Temple (a splendid Compo- 
sition); a superb view of Mount Etna, and an 
interior of a Greek Catacomb, in Egypt, re- 
markable for arches and domes (we need 
scarcely add, not constructed). 

Among the architectural drawings, is a resto- 
ration of the splendid Temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, at Selinus in Sicily, one of the largest 
Greek temples ever erected. Mr. Behnes, we 
understand, sent the cast of a large shield, re- 
presenting in bas-relief, the seven ages of man. 
But we have heard doubts expressed whether 
it it will be exhibited. It weighed, we are told, 
some tons; and the night of the removal to the 
Exhibition, the New Police had enough to do 
to keep in order the crowd assembled in Dean 
Street, to watch the letting down, from the third 
story of the sculptor’s lofty dwelling, of this 
weighty performance. It did not arrive at the 
Academy-gates until after midnight; but ex- 
cuses were made by the indulgent and industri- 
ous porters, in consideration of the extraordi- 
nary cccasion of the delay. But, unfortunately 
the rest of a greater man than the porter was 
disturbed, and his wrath was excited; the result 
was not known when we heard the story. 
Among the exhibitors of works of Sculpture, is 
Gibson of Rome. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 


Tue members of this popular society have also 
been active in their preparations for a splendid 
exhibition. Fietpinc, Dewint, Cox, Bar- 
ReTT, and HaRpING, we have been told, are to 
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shine as brilliantly as usual. I.ew1s, it issaid, has 
some capital pictures ready. Reportspeaks espe- 
cially and most highly of his “Squire.” Catrer- 
MOLE has a production which is extolled as quite 
magical, and the clever artist Miss Suarre is 
said to have surpassed her last year’s efforts. 
Provt, in consequence of his numerous com- 
missions, has been able to prepare two drawings 
only; and we are sorry to have to state, that 
Mr. CristaLt, the President, is so seriously 
indisposed, that the exhibition will this year be 
without any production from his charming 
pencil. 


GRAND NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


Ir is seldom that our attention has been 
called to a more ridiculous project, than the 
magnificent Grand National Cemetery, which, we 
are told, has become lately the subject of such 
general conversation, but which seems to us 
rather a plan for burying the cash, than preser- 
ving the bones of the good citizens of London. 
Besides the inclosing forty acres of ground, 
(the cost of which, on such a site as Primrose 
Hill, would be a mere bagatelle!) it is proposed 
to erect the Parthenon, the Temple of Erec- 
theus, the Propyleon, the Temple of Theseus, the 
Arch of Constantine, and the Trajan Column!!! 
Our architects are henceforth to be spared the 
trouble of travelling to Rome and Athens, as all 
the splendour of the Periclean and Augustan 
ages will be concentrated in the new Joint Stock 
Company’s intended Necropolis. We need not 
dwell on so absurd a proposal. The idea of erect- 
ing a pyramid in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
worth fifty such schemes. 


— Mr. Evans, the painter, we understand has 
taken the house in Russell Square, lately occu- 
pied by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

— Among our notices relating to the Fine 
Arts already in type, but which want of room 
obliges us to postpone for this week, are—Col. 
Batty’s splendid work, Views of the Cities of 
Europe, Part II. Gibraltar; and Mr. Slater's 
pleasing exhibition in Newman Street, of Por- 
traits of distinguished persons. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS, 





Pugin's Gothic Ornaments, selected from various 
buildings in England and France. Drawn on 
Stone by J. D. Harding. Parts I., IT., & II. 


Tue series of works, by means of which Mr. 
Pugin is labouring with laudable zeal, and with 
a taste and discrimination beyond praise, to 
impress both on our architects and their em- 
ployers the true feeling and spirit of the 
Gothic, would have been incomplete without 
some collection of ornaments, such as that which 
is contained in the work now in course of pub- 
lication, under the title of Pugin’s Gothic Orna- 
ments. In every original style of architecture, 
the ornaments necessarily form a very material 
feature, but in none so much as in the Gothic 
are the modes of enrichment at once so various 
and so charactcristic, and in no other do they 
contribute in so great a degree to the effect of 
the entire composition of a building viewed as a 
whole. But even independently of their relation 
to architecture, the ornaments used by our an- 
cestors in the style termed Gothic, are well de- 
serving of being preserved for the sake of their 
intrinsic beauty and merit. Some of the concep- 
tions, it is true, are grotesque, and even absurd 
enough; but in far the greater part, especially in 
those which are of the character of foliage, 
there is observable a feeling of truth and nature, 
such as we should look for in vain in modern 
times, or in any other age or style which has 
been known since the best days of Greek Art. 
The specimens before us, which have been 


chosen with great judgment by Mr. Pugin, fully 





confirm these observations, While their disposi- 
tion shows invention and a playful fancy, the 
ornaments themselves excite our admiration at 
their wonderful freedom, and that true feeling 
for art which derives its principles and its 
models from nature. We are presented with a 
variety far too great to be further enumerated, 
of enriched gabels, finials, spandrels, string 
courses, traccries, crockets, &c. taken from the 
best examples of Gothic architecture, now ex- 
isting in this country and France. They are all 
drawn with freedom and vigour, and with a true 
feeling of the beauty and character of the origi- 
nals. The plan adopted of shadowing the orna- 
ments, in preference to merely representing 
them in outline, deserves especial notice. It is 
extremely judicious, as it gives the effect of their 
relief, which it would be impossible to convey 
by the method of mere outline. The gables 
and large boards are exceedingly picturesque. 

The ornaments, generally speaking, are as 
well calculated for interior as for exterior deco- 
ration; and the utility of the work, therefore, 
is not confined to architects. They have been 
recommended, we perceive, as studies for the 
imitation of young persons learning to draw, 
and we fully concur in the opinion that they are 
adapted for instruction much better “ than nine- 
tenths of the publications that are sent forth for 
that especial purpose.” The drawings, we ob- 
serve, are principally made by Mr. Nash and 
Mr. Ferrey, pupils of Mr. Pugin. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
From drawings by Barret, Brockedon, W. 
Daniel, R.A., Dewint, J. D. Harding, S. 
Prout, C. C. Reinagle, R.A., Robson, T. Sto- 
thard, R.A., Stanfield, H. and W. Westall, 
A.R.A. Engraved by William and Edward 
Finden. Part I. London, 1830. Tilt. 


Wuat can be added in the way of recommen- 
dation to the contents of the title page of this 
publication! They bear on the face of them so 
many and such great attractions, that any ob- 
servations we may make can only expose us to 
the mortification of having our comments passed 
over inneglect. Who among our readers will 
care for any opinion, while such subjects and 
names as we have already given, are claiming 
their attention, and exciting their eager curio- 
sity? The very beauty of the sites which the 
skilful writer has judiciously made the scenes 
of his actions, the interest attached to the views 
as the objectsof descriptions in which Sir Walter 
Scott so pre-eminently excels, not less than as 
the scenery of the Waverley Novels, which have 
given to them a new charm; the names of the 
eminent artists, who are associated in the exe- 
cution of the work, and of the brothers to whom 
the engraving is committed, are all recommen- 
dations, any single one of which, if considered 
separately, would be held a sufficient guarantee 
of unlimited popularity. 

But to facts and business; for to that, after all, 
we must come, The four views in the first part, 
which is now before us, are “ Arran,” from a 
drawing by Mr. Daniet; “ Doune Castle,” 
from a drawing by Mr. Harpine ; “ Penrith,” 
from a drawing by Mr. Dewint; and “ Win- 
dermere,” from a drawing by Mr. WesTA.u. 
The first is engraved by Mr. W. Finden, the 
others by Mr. E. Finden. “ Arran,” is an illus- 
tration to the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian;”’ “ Doune 
Castle,” and “ Penrith,” to “ Waverley; and 
“ Windermere,” to “Guy Mannering.” These 
engravings, we need scarcely add, are gems in 
their way—sweet and delicate, like all the pro- 
ductions of the Findens. If required to give 
a preference, we should decide in favour of the 
first and third; the former of these two for its 
brilliancy and delicacy, the latter for its delight- 
ful feeling and variety of effects. Windermere 
is tame, 





The series, when terminated, will complete 
the illustrations of these popular novels, and, 
in our opinion, the views of the actual spots in 
which the events narrated in the romances are 
supposed to take place, are far more interesting 
than the attempts, unless those attempts are 
made by men as eminent in their way as Sir 
Walter Scott is in his, to embody in compositions 
of figures, the ideas contained in the original 
work, 








MUSIC, 

Fantasia for the Flute, on the air “ A celui que 
jaimais,” from the opera of “ La Muette de 
Portici,” by Tulou. Op. 54. Paine & Hop- 
kins. 

Tuts is a light and elegant work. The subject 
is treated with great skill and delicacy, and is 
not disgraced by any of those outrageous difti- 
culties which are so commonly found in fanta- 
sias and concertos of the presentday. The flute is 
the worst possible instrument for the display of 
what is termed execution. Time and study have 
enabled many performers to overcome obsta- 
cles which we wish had been insurmountable ; 
but a flute-player, even of the first order, should 
never attempt too much on this instrument, for 
he always appears to be ill at ease in the per- 
formance of those unnatural puffs of breath 
which we frequently hear denominated music. 
Formerly, the character of the flute was held to 
be tender and melancholy ; now-a-days it shows 
“a pitiful ambition” to ape the vigour and bril- 
liancy of the violin. ‘The accomplished composer 
of the present fantasia has evinced good taste 
and judgment by confining himself within the 
musical capabilities of his instrument, and has 
produced what we have no doubt will be a po- 
pular morceau. 


The favourite Scotch Air “ The Bush aboon 
Traquair,” with variations, &c. for the Flute. 
By J. W. Brockman. Paine & Hopkins. 


No melody can be well varied which has not 
been expressly constructed for the purpose ; 
but setting aside this objection, the present pro- 
duction is not without merit. The finale ala 
polacca, is objectionable, inasmuch as the idiom 
of one country’s music cannot be, at least should 
not be, translated into that of another. 


Un petit Bijou, Rondo a la Valse for the Piano- 
forte. By Augustus Meves. Paine & Hop- 
kins. 

Tuts is a pleasing trifle, and calculated to in- 
terest young students by its facility and neat- 
ness. We do not, however, think there is much 
of the waltz character about it; it rather re- 
sembles a simple minuetto such as we often 
tind in sinfonies, between which and the érue 
waltz, there is a material difference. Neither 
are we pleased with its self-commendatory title ; 
but altogether it is an amusing bagatelle, which 
may induce practice and obtain popularity 
where more elaborate performances fail. 


Fantasie ; in which is introduced a favourite 
German Air, composed for the Spanish gui- 
tar, and dedicated (by permission) to Her 
Grace the Duchess of Gordon. By C. Eulen- 
stein. R. & W. Davis. 


Mr. Eulenstein has exhibited considerable 
science and good taste in his introductory an- 
dante, but his German air is no other than the 
old Dutch “ Jch ben liederlich,’ the same ele- 
gant tune that Dirk Hatteraick sings to Gilbert 
Glossin in the cave, in “ Guy Mannering”— 
(rather an inappropriste melody for a Duchess !) 
The variations, however, are clever and inge- 
nious, and the whole production interesting for 
teachers and performers upon the guitar, 
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KING’S THEATRE, 

DisarPointeD of the opportunity of intro- 
ducing Madame Lalande to our readers this 
week, we have only to remark, on the opera of 
“ Matilde di Shabran,” which was substituted, 
en Thursday evening, for the “ Pirata,” in order 
that the Prima Donna who has excited so much 
expectation, might have time to recover more 
effectually from the fatigues of her journey, that 
it went off much as usual, with the exception 
that Donzelli showed more than ever the im- 
provement he has made in acquiring a more 
complete control over his superb voice. 

We rejoiced in the return of Coulon, who 
made his first appearance for the season in the 
ballet “ La Somnambule.” He is a very clever 
dancer; and his admirable performance in “ Ma- 
sanicllo” last year, made us regret that he had 
not more to do in the ballet of ‘Thursday even- 
ing. We missed greatly the delightful expres- 
sion of Pauline Leroux, in the part of La Som- 
nambule. 'Vhe house, of course, was neither full 
nor gay. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

We quite agree with the “unco good,” that 
there are many things very shocking in the 
“ Beggars Opera.” It is very shocking for in- 
stance, at least we can never reconcile it to 
our feelings, to see Polly Peachum represented 
by aladylike concert-singing refinedly-speaking 
person, such as Miss Stephens, with a white 
satin dress, resembling in its delicacy the 
character and manners of the wearer. But 
then Miss Stephens sings so charmingly—with 
so much good taste and feeling, that we think 
only of the gratification of one sense, and send 
the judgment for the time to Coventry. Miss 
Stephens, on the stage at least, looks almost as 
youthful as she did fifteen years ago, and sings 
altogether as sweetly; with a shade of dif- 
ference in the richness in her notes perhaps, 
but with none in the taste and feeling with 
which she executes her part. 

Again Madame Vestris in Macheath! is it 
not shocking? She is not the smallest-speaking 
of women, yet certainly her voice is ndt, in its 
speaking tones at least, that of a Captain of 
highwaymen—but when she warbles, who thinks 
of Macheath, or cares about the character? 
Neither is the acting of Mrs. Glover vulgar 
enough: she is too humorous for Mrs. Pee- 
chum; she seems herself to be joining in the 
laugh with the audience. Nor is her voice 
so coarse or shrill as the character requires. 
Mrs. C. Jones, both in look and performance, 
was the most in character. Farren’s Peachum 
is too well known to require encomium. 

The Easter-Piece is chiefly distinguished, as 
is the fashion in our days, by its beautiful sce- 
nery. Words can give no adequate idea of the 
splendour of the Hall of State in the Viceroy’s 
Palace, or of the delicious and picturesque 
scenery of China, as represented by Mr. Stantield, 
in his view of a central province. The Gardens 
of Splendour and Lake of Light were full of 
fairy invention, but the effect of a masterly 
painting was spoiled, by the ridiculous birds 
with their awkward movements. The Spirits 
of Light, the elder ones, were badly dressed, 
especially about the head. But in Ti-ny Shi-ny, 
lord of the Gardens of Splendour, the charming 
little prodigy, Miss Poole, acquitted herself to 
perfection. The expansion of the Mirror of 
Light was less effectively managed than other 
things of the kind by Mr. Stanfield, which we 
have seen on former occasions. For the form 
of the Dragon King, we observe recourse was 
very judiciously had to a model furnished by 
Pugin's gothic ornaments. With the authority 
of the wisdom of our gothic ancestors, who dares 
raise an objection? Still we deem it a pity, that 
the monster with the shiny scales should be 
lame of (one wing. But, as we have already 





declared, words can convey no notion of the 
splendid way in which such things as these are 
got up at Drury-Lane: our readers must go 
and see with their own eyes. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

WE are glad that adaptations of sterling 
Italian operatic music are found to give delight 
to our purely English audiences. It both proves 
and advances a better taste with regard to mu- 
sical productions, and we do not despair of 
seeing perfect operatic performances popular 
in our national theatres, as well as the hete- 
rogencous amalgamations still too much in 
vogue. 

Of the several attempts which have been made 
to adapt the best German and Italian operas to 
our stage, we do not remember any one that 
has better deserved success, at least as far as 
the spectacle to which the music is appended is 
concerned, than that which produced the opera 
of * Cinderella”’ as brought out at Covent Gar- 
den on Tuesday last. The performance of the 
music itself, however, always excepting the 
principal part, which was beautifully executed 
by Miss Paton, was for the most part much 
below par. The dancing also was far less per- 
fect than it might have been. The performers 
of the latter will perhaps improve with practice, 
but of the singers, we fear no such expectation 
can be entertained. 

The subject of this spectacle, or grand comic 
opera, as the play-bills call it, is, of course, the 
old fairy tale of “ Cinderella.” The music of 
it is for the most part that of Rossini’s opera of 
“ Cenerentola.” The first scene, however, of the 
first act, is entirely from the “ Armida;” there 
are, morever, two or three short pieces from the 
“ Maometto Secondo,” and with the exception 
of the finale, which is from ‘ La Cenerentola,” 
the third act is almost entirely from the new 
opera of “ Guillaume Tell,” of the same author. 
The orchestra, it appears, is inefficient, and in- 
competent to do justice to the music ; and when 
Messrs. Wood and Penson are the principal 
tenor and basso cantante, it will not be suspect- 
ed that their portions of the vocal music make 
amends for the poverty of the instrumental de- 
partment. Miss Paton’s singing, however, is 
splendid, and left nothing to wish for but that 
she were better supported. And indeed, what 
with her singing, the exquisite scenery of the 
Messrs. Grieve, the ballet of action, adapted 
from the ballet now performing at the King’s 
Theatre, the comicalities of Mr. Keeley, and the 
ingenious machinery, changes and transforma- 
tions, with the rich dresses and their concomit- 
ants, few will go away dissatisfied with the per- 
formance of the new piece. It was, indeed, 
received with great applause throughout. 

Of the “ Wigwam’”’ we shall content our- 
selves with saying, that we are old enough to 
have seen very many better Easter-pieces in our 
time. The beautiful scenery, however, will not 
fail to be a great attraction, at least for holyday- 
enjoying people, and for that happy class of 
persons who, like a party whom we had the 
pleasure of sitting next to, are content to sit 
tive on three chairs in a front row, rather than 
be separated. ‘The poor solitary critic, who visits 
the theatre as a duty and task, could not but envy 
their friendship and their enjoyment, whatever 
he might feel as to their situation in other re- 
spects. 








FRENCH PLAYS.—HAYMARKET. 

THE repetition of Les Plaideurs on Mon- 
day, was attended by a less crowded audience 
than we have witnessed for some weeks at this 
theatre. The odium of being detected in town 
on Easter Monday, might probably keep num- 
bers away, who are not bond fide rusticating 
with some fashionable hostess; but the absence 
of many must be attributed to a distaste for the 





chief performance of the evening. The fact is, 
that the company M. Laporte allows us at pre- 
sent, are not generally equal to the difficulties 
of a regular French comedy, which, from the 
very little nature therein contained, requires a 
superabundance of art in the actor. We are 
even such heretics as to question whether the 
best performers could impart to the best pieces 
of Moliére, the ease, spirit and amusement of 
those trifling little vaudevilles, whose ephemeral 
and volatilized materials, resemble the French 
character, and suit their language so exactly. 

We have been more forcibly impressed by 
these opinions, from the way in which M. de 
Pourceaugnac went off for the benefit of Potier. 
M. de. Pourceaugnac is one of the most irresis- 
tibly comic of Moliére’s creations—a piece that 
a reader may laugh over in his closet, till his 
face be “like a wet cloak ill-laid up ;” yet the 
want of truth and nature in the characters, and 
the laborious devices of the plot, are to the 
spectator such great drawbacks from the amuse- 
ment he anticipates, that he quits the theatre 
in disappointment. And this, too, though Potier 
has a part just suited to his powers, and enters 
into it with a verve and discernment, that would 
have satisfied Moliére himself. 

Two novelties of the week, “M. Deschalu- 
meaux,” and “ Recette pour marier sa Fille,” 
have alsu exhibited this great actor in the 
most favourable light. The former of these 
turns on the adventures of a “ Gentilhomme 
Limousin,” who thinks his little district the 
centre of science and fashion, and himself 
the greatest man in it. In the full bloom of 
this self-importance and presumption, he stalks 
into the hotel of the governor of Marseilles, 
mistaking it for a common inn, while the owner 
favours the delusion, and is there subjected to a 
series of jokes and indignities, that are not 
merely humiliating, but cruel, as his supper is 
snatched from beneath his nose, and his bed 
hoisted from under him. These practical drol- 
leries (it is a pity that the Easter Monday galle- 
ries were not called to witness them, for they 
were worthy of their most sweet voices,) gave 
huge entertainment to the audience. At the 
end, the governor appears in all the divinity of 
star and ribbon, and bullies the poor butt into 
the payment of a sum unjustly withheld from a 
servant. The moral of the piece would seem 
to be, that a man, duc, pair et gouverneur, has a 
right to treat an arrogant and ignorant provin- 
cial, with the most brutal inhospitality, and to 
squeeze his pockets afterwards for the benefit of 
third persons. Laporte’s performance in this 
piece as the old servant of Deschalumeaux, was 
equal to his master’s. 

The “ Recette,” an amusing trifle, where 
Potier assumes a false name and a false courage, 
for the purpose of marrying his daughter, was 
quite as amusing, and not so broad as the farce 
preceding it. ‘There is at least novelty in the 
notion of challenging a man for admiring one’s 
female relative, with a view of provoking him 
to love her, and it may be of use to those bro- 
thers and cousins who pursue the hackneyed 
practice of inquiring the intentions of marriage- 
able and eligible gentlemen, whose sin is, not 
admiring. 

M. Potier’s benefit on the whole went off 
well. To the “ Suites d'un Mariage de Raison” 
we must recur when our limits are more ample. 
Notwithstanding the irresistible absurdities of 
the actor, those who are not sorry to see Wer- 
ther, must have stronger stomachs for parody, 
and less reverence for Goethe, than ourselves. 





THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
_ Mr. Howard Payne is at present busily employed 
in writing a Drama for Drury Lane, in which al- 
most all the leading actors and actresses of that 
establishment will appear. There being no novelty 
(excepting what is announced) on the ¢apis at this 
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theatre, Mr. Payne’s Drama will be produced the 
instant it is completed. 

— The Tottenham Theatre will continue open 
all through the summer; Mr. A. Lee’s place at 
the Haymarket, will be supplied by Mr. Horn, who 
is still very successful in Ireland. 

— Macready is playing in Dublin. 

— The Caledonian Theatre in Edinburgh, an 
operatic establishment under the management of 
Cummins, is greatly patronized by Sir Walter Scott 
and the Literati of the Modern Athens. 

— Malle. Duchesnois has returned to Paris. She 
will shortly take her last benefit, and her final leave 
of the stage. 








Hummel’s Piano.—The Duchess de Berri has 
purchased the grand piano, chosen by Hum- 
mel for his use in the Concerts he gave at Paris. 
The magnificent instrument, says a French 
journal, is of the manufacture of Sebastian 
Erard, and constructed after the model of the 
grand piano which acquired for the celebrated 
mechanicien the title of piano-forte-maker to 
the King of England. 

— Hummel, the celebrated pianist, whose 
coming we anticipated last week, has since ar- 
rived in London; but he will not, as we then 
stated, play at the Philharmonic Concerts, nor 
anywhere in public, until after his own Concert, 
which has been already announced. 

— A medal is to be struck in Paris, to com- 
memorate the Legislative Session of March 
1830. The expense to be defrayed by sub- 
scription. 

Persian Poet Laureate-—The Monarch of 
Persia it seems, has his court poet as well as 
European sovereigns, as we learn from the S¢. 
Petersburg Gazette, which informs us, that the 
Schah has lately presented a poet named Miza 
Gazul, who had composed a birthday ode, with 
trousers of the skin of a hippopotamus, made 
without being cut, and having buttons of topazes, 
and also with a pair of half boots, of the skin of 
the musk-rat, the heels armed with massive gold. 

Diminished produce of Grain.—Frechland, a 
Danish writer, has instituted a very minute in- 
quiry into the decrease which has taken place in 
the produce of grain, as compared with ancient 
times; and has adduced a host of curious facts, 
to establish this circumstance, though he con- 
fesses that, in every instance, he cannot take 
upon himself to vouch for their accuracy. Ac- 
cording to the book of Genesis, the soil of 
Gerara, a town of the Philistines, yielded one 
hundred for one; and according to Herodotus, 
the lands near Babylon, which were irrigated by 
the canals drawn from the Tigris and Evphrates, 
produced three hundred for one: Theophrastus, 
however, records, that with very little attention 
fifty for one could be obtained, and with skilful 
cultivation, one hundred. Varro tells us, that 
in Syria and Byzacium (the present site of 
Tunis), the soil yicided seed.a hundred fold; 
Strabo relates the same thing of the land about 
Leontium in Sicily, and also speaks of the tre- 
centuple produce of the Babylonian territory, but 
says that it was confined to barley alone. Nie- 
buhr, in his Travels, attributes an equal measure 
of fertility to the environs of Alexandria; ob- 
serving that the hard grain, called dourra, pro- 
duces one hundred and fifty for one, and that 
at Tekama as many as two hundred, and, at 
times, even four hundred seed were obtained 
from every grain sown. Sismondi reports, (in 
hissketch of husbandry in the Tuscan dominions, ) 
that some districts return one hundred, and one 
hundred and twenty fold, and that many parts 
of Sicily are of still greater fertility.—Frechland 
is of opinion, that the ancients pursued a more 
perfect system of husbandry than ourselves, and 
thus endeavours to account for the amazing 
fertility of such soils as were of a naturally 


productive character. He considers that, in 





those parts where there has been a decrease of 
this fertility, the fault is ascribable to the hus- 
bandman, and not to the land; and that where 
due pains are taken, the soil will be found to be 
as productive as it was in former times. As 
regards the northern climes, and particularly 
Denmark, we are told by him that each grain 
of wheat yields eight, and barley, between twelve 
and fourteen seeds; though tradition informs 
us, that Norway and Denmark used formerly to 
produce twenty-four fold. 

Road-making in France:—A Monsieur Quest, 
who has long turned his attention to the best 
means of improving the state of the roads in 
France, and whose chief plan seems to consist 
in avoiding too great convexity, and in planting 
the road-sides, has in a second little brochure 
on this subject, the following curious calcula- 
tion :—“ In the month of October, 1828, I laid 
before the administration my plan for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the highways 
without increase of toll; it was regarded by the 
members of the commission appointed to exa- 
mine the means of improving the public roads, 
as the dream of a bewildered imagination. Ne- 
vertheless, after a lapse of twenty months with- 
out any amelioration of our system of travelling, 
forty-six millions of francs have been ground 
into dust upon 8,000 leagues of royal roads ; 
thirteen millions have had the same fate upon 
7,000 leagues of roads through the depart- 
ments, and in the 40,000 communes, which 
might have been thought to yield under im- 
provement, at least thirty millions, these have 
been swallowed upwith a stupid indifference, in 
the impassable ruts of more than 200,000 leagues 
of roads, of the neighbourhood.” 

— It has been announced in some of the Paris 
journals, that the King of France on the repre- 
sentation of M. de Polignac, has declared that 
the designation of Sieur or Monsieur, is in- 
compatible with the rank and privileges enjoyed 
by Peers of France. 

Peterborough Cathedral.—This week the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation of the new screens 
for the altar and the organ, took place with the 
usual formalities. In removing some part of 
the building for these improvements, the tomb 
of the Abbot Alexander was discovered, with 
the effigy upon it. When the effigy was removed, 
and the lid from the stone coffin, there appeared 
the Abbot in his robes, with the crosier by his 
side, his boots (which were evidently made right 
and left) on his feet, and his cope in a state of 
comparative preservation ; but after it had been 
exposed to the air a quarter of an hour, the 
figure was little else than ashes, like those of 
wood consumed. On a piece of lead found in- 
side the stone cotlin, was the following inscrip- 
tion in Saxon capitals, “ Abbas Alexander.” — 
Camb. Chron, 


Method of obtaining the Skeletons of small Fishes. 
—Some time since, says M. T. Bluett, (see 
Phil. Mag. p. 151,) I was employed in making 
observations on the produce of some of the 
ponds in the neighbourhood of London, and I 
discovered that the tadpole was a very service- 
able animal in anatomizing the very small fishes, 
as well as some of the large sorts generally found 
in such places—the tadpole acting in the same 
manner as the ant. I have tried the experiments 
several times, and on various sorts of fishes, 
and was always successful, particularly with the 
very little one, called by children stickle-back: 
even in these the skeleton was at all times per- 
fect. My method is this: I suspend the fish 
by threads, attached to the head and tail, in a 
horizontal position, in a jar of water, such as is 
found in the pond, and change it often, till the 
tadpoles have finished their work—which, if 
two or three tadpoles are allowed to work on 
so small a fish as the species just mentioned, 
they will complete in twenty-four hours, I 





always select the smallest. sort of tadpoles, as 
they can insinuate themselves between the 
smallest bones without destroying their articu- 
lation. 


— The Astrolabe, the same vessel that made 
the voyage round the clobe, under the orders of 
M. Durmont Durville, has lately arrived at 
Havre, laden with objects of antiquity, collected 
by M. Champollion the younger in Egypt. 
Among the most remarkable articles, are men- 
tioned a magnificent sarcophagus, weighing 
12,000lbs., and the capital of a column of the 
weight of two tons. M.Champollion, the father, 
had left Paris for Havre, in order to super- 
intend the disembarkation of these treasures, 

Equestrian Feat explained.—The properties 
of compounded motions cause some of the eques- 
trian feats exhibited at public spectacles to be 
performed by a kind of exertion very different 
from that the spectators generally attribute to 
the performer. For example, the horseman 
standing on the saddle leaps over a garter ex- 
tended over the horse at right angles to his mo- 
tion; the horse passing under the garter, the 
rider lights upon the saddle at the opposite side. 
The exertion of the performer, in this case, is 
not that which he would use were he to leap 
from the ground over a garter at the same height. 
In the latter case, he would make an exertion 
to rise, and at the same time, to project his body 
forward. In the case, however, of the horseman, 
he merely makes that exertion which is neces- 
sary to rise directly upwards toa sufticient height 
to clear the garter. The motion which he has in 
common with the horse, compounded with the 
elevation acquired by his muscular power, ac- 
complishes the leap.—Cabinet Cyclop. Mechanics. 











UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, April 10.—On Saturday last the following 
Degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts—Rev. Henry Wrightson, Queen’s 
college, grand compounder; Charles Pocock, Christ 
Church. 

Bachelor of Arts—John Pearson, Magdalen Hall. 


*~LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A second volume of the British Naturalist; or, 
Sketches of the more interesting preductions of Britain 
and the surrounding Sea, in the scenes which they in- 
habit, is said to be forthcoming. 

A new edition of the Stories of Popular Travels in 
South America, with a Sketch of the ion, Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History of the Country, illustrated 
with a Map and Plates, will shortly appear. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Bell on the Nerves, 4to. bds. 12. 16s.—Cooper on the 
Testis, 4to. bds. 3d. 3s.—Darwall’s Plain Instructions, 
6s, Gd.—Doom of Dovergoil, 8vo. 9s.—Game of Life, 
2 vols. 18s.—Island Bride, 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d.—Monk’s 
Life of Bentley, 4to. bds. 3/. 3s.—Warner’s Literary 
Recollections, 8vo. 14. 6s.—Townsend’s Sermons, 8vo. 
12s.—Landscape Illustrations, No. 1. 4s.—Addison’s 
Letter to William Lawrence, 8vo. sewed. 


Mecklp Meteorological Journal. — 


Days of | Thermom. | — | Winds. | Weather. 

















W.\Mon. | A.M. P.M. 


Th. 8| 55 58 , 29.36 |S W.toS.| Clear. 
Ss 





Fr. 9 65 55 > 20.15 .W. Rain P.M. 
Sat. 10) 55 50) 29.19 Ditto. Ditto. 
Sun. 11) 56 45 29.35 Ditto. Ditto. 
Mon. 12) 55 45 | 29.35 Ditto. Showers. 
Tues. 13) 63 45 | 29.65 w. Cloudy. 
Wed. 14' 60 52 | 29.82 Ditto. Ditto. 








Temperature registered at 9 a.M., and 8 P.M. 

Clouds.—Cirrostratas on Thursday, Monday, and 
Wednesday. Cumulus on Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. Cirrus and Cumulus on Tuesday. 

Mean temperature, 53.5. Mean atmospheric pres- 
sure, 29.53. Highest temp. at noon, 55. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Nights and Mornings rainy during the former half of 
the week. 

Saturn stationary on Tuesday. 

Saturn’s geocentric long. on Wed. 11° 17’ in Leo. 

Jupiter’s ditto ditto 17° 5’in Capricorn, 

Sun’s ditto ditto 24° 1’ in Aries. 

Length of day on Wed. 13h. 4im ; increased 6h. ef 

un’s horary motion 2/26. Logarithmic number 

distance .001626, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


RMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—The 
PUMP-ROOM will a “ApEn ne the Season, MONDAY, 
MAY 3. HOT MINERAL W : Carlsbad and Ems. COLD 
eda Spa, Pyrmont, Marienbad, Eger, Selters, Seidchuiz, 








tr 





‘PROSPECTUSES of the Establishment, giving an account of 
the _ al Effects of the above Mineral Wate: sr may he je 
grati the Pamp- Room, and at the LONDON AGEN’ 
J. a G. WAUGH, 177, Regent- -street; and at R. COW AR D* 3, 
63, Cheapside. 


TYEMALE FASHIONS.—A most curious 

and unique Article of superb Manufactore, far surpassing 

in Beauty and Fineness, any Foreign Leghorn hitherto o “lt to 

rg Public, has been introduced in the Fashionable Circles by 
» PALIN, 59, HOLBORN HILL, facing Lty-place, 























RESS .—To Nobility and Gentlemen.—It 
is a subject of notoriety that every description of goods 
has fallen within the last four years, clothes excepted; these 
maintain their prices, whilst wool is lowered im relative value as 
much as other things. Why clothes should not be on a par with 
other goods, and bear a proportion to the prices of the materials 
i that there are so few tailors who 
rable by gentlemen, which f 
their high charges, ir peculiar style 
materials and workman- 
ship; but there is an ey 0 ve charges of LAW 
Co., who have an equal pa to notoriety in one respect, 
whose coats, Xe. cannot be distinguished, under the most ps Ber 
i u, from those of the doubly notorious best makers, 
¢ prices way be had on sT Ret ation to 
LAWREE and Co., Tailors, 52, ALBEMARLE-STREET, one 
door from Piccadilly. 
































CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAMPHIOR, 


N elegant Preparation of one of the best 
Medicines of the whole Materia Medica, by whieh pure 
Canphor may be given in the fluid form of a Draught or Julep. 
It thus prod sleep, eases pain, calis the syste 
Temoves receut colds, a ay often be given with eflect ‘where 
epiates wholly fail. 


FLUID EXTRACT OF BARK. 


Preparation are combined the fine and patial qualities of the 
purest Peruvian Bark, viz. the Quinine, Cinchonine, and valuable 
iple in a concentrated state ; ; it thus affords the 
preparing Bark Diaughts ‘of any strength with 
the utmost facility. 


STOMACHIC ESSENCE. Probably the 
safest and most certain sedative and antispasmodic ever pre- 
sented to public notice, and most efeectaal in nervous palpita- 
tions, difficulty of breathing, and hysterie affections. It allays 
nervous irritability, warns and comforts the stomach, and re 
lieves it trom the pain or oppression occasioned by wind. 

Prepared by John Towers, Professional Chemist, and sold in 
boitles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., aud Its., by Messrs. Butle r, Chemists 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, Londo: ekville-street, Dab- 
lin; Prince’s-strect, Edinburgh ; Savor 1 ('o. 136, New Boud- 
street, and 220, Regent-street ; and the principal Drugyisi-. 


O PRESERVE the HAIR in its pristine 
Beauty is an attainment of science, and merits universal 
attention. The meet — — gone pid fur preventing the 
Hair falling otf or ‘olour, d producing a loxeriant 
growth, is Ke Ww LANDS ay AC ASSAR “OIL, the Original and 
senuine, This Oil is pre-eminently seccessial in nourishi 
gzthenin and preserving the Hair, in all climates ax 
seasous, rendering it curly and glossy ; ip short, adding ¢ x 
— beauty to the Hair of Ladies, Geutlemen, and Children. 
‘o detail its manifold virtues, and enamerate the testimonials of 
its proved superiority over other preparations professing similar 
results, would fill the pages of a volume. To prevent imposition, 
uine is sold, inclosed with a pamphlet ou the Hair ina 
ed on the outside in Red, ‘ A, Rowianp & Son, 
Ganpen.’ 
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PATENT MEDICINES, 


SOLD BY 
MESSRS. BUTLER, CHEMISTS, 
CHEAPSIDE, CORNER OF ST, PAUL’S, LONDON > 
Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh ; 
Appointed Sole Agents for Dr. James’s Fever Powder and Ana- 
leptic Pijls, in the place of Messrs. Newberry aad Sons, 
ook rrson’ 's Scots Pills Hooper’s Pills 
Soothing Syrup Huxham’s Tincture of Bark 
"s Black Drops | Hunt’s Family Pills 
Worm Lozenges Juniper's Ess. Pe -ppermint 
c allin’ 's Cephalic Snuff Macassar and Russia Oil 
Cundell’s Balsam of Honey Oslev’s Essence of Ginger 
Dixon’s Antibilious Pills Ruspini’s Dentifrice, &e. 
Dalby’s Carminative Solomon's Baim of Gilead, &c. 
De Veino’s “4 rup Singleton’ 's Ointment 
Steer’s Opodeldoc 
Stoughton’s Bitters 
Seidlitz and Lemonade Powders 
\ Soda and Ginger Beer Powders 
Godirey’s Cordial Salt Lemon and eang Drops 
Heury’s Magnesia Sandwell’s Issue Plaiste 
Vinegar Turlington’s Balsam 
And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 
Merchants, Captains, and others, canuot be too carefal in the 
purchase of the above Articles for Exportation, as spurious imi- 
tations are generaily in circulation. 
Medicine Chests completely fitted for all climates, 
N.B. THomrson’s Genvuing CHELTENHAM SALTs, 
Messrs. Butler are appointed Sole Agents for, 


This day is published, 


DVENTURES in the RIFLE BRIGADE, 
in the PENINSULA, FRANCE, and the NETHER- 
NDS, from 1809 to 1815. 


By Captain J. KINCAID, ist Batt. 
Post gvo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
“His book is one of the most lively histories of a soldier's ad- 
ventures which have yet appeared ; their entire freedom from 


affectation will sufficiently recommend them to an extensive class 
rs.”"—Atheneum Weekly Review. 


T.and W. BOONE, 490, Strand, near Charing Cross, 









Dutch Dro 

Freeman's Wathing Spirits 
Godbold’s Bak 

Gowland’s inten 














THE LATE FATAL DUELS. 

HE PULPIT, No. 372, Price Threepence, 
cones SERMON by the Rev. W. H. COOPER, ou the 
SIN of DU ING ; Cin reierence to the late Duel, fatal to one 
of the Pi _ , be ween Ci ees Surru, and Stay visit OPGrapy, 

Esq.) Preac hed at Zic hapel, Dublin, March 28th, 1530.— 
A SERMON im A half of the WHITWORTH HOSPITAL, by 
the Rev. W. SICK, preached at Dubiin, bans lath, 1820. 

SUBSTANCE ar a SERMON for the ST. ANN’S SOCIETY 
SCHOOLS, Adersgate, London, by the Rev J. HEWLETT, B.D. 
late Preacher at the F Hing Hospital. Besides several inter- 
esting Miscellaneous Articles, 

The Gallery of Pictures, painted by Benjamin 
West, Esq. late be resident of the Royal Acade my. Eng graved in 
Outiine by H. Moses, Esq. With it sting Descriptions in 
Letter-press. Folio, half-bound in morocco, leitered, price 258. 
Published at 41. 14s, 6d, s 
The Christian Recorder, a Literary and 
‘ligious Miscellany, compris Sermons by seme of the most 
ar Preachers of the da ys, Biographical and Literary 
Sketches, Original Poetry, &c. Edited by W. Carpenter, In 1 
vol, sro. Published at 8s. , how offered for 4s. 

London: Pablished by W. HARDING, 14, Paternoster-row ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


BRAZIL AND PORTUGAL, 
This day is published, 


OTICES OF BRAZIL in 1828 and 1829. 
With Original Maps aud Views never before publis! 
aud many Hlustrations. In 2 vols. Svo. bound in cloth and let 
tered, price If. Lis. 
By Rev. R. WALSH, LL.D., M.R.LA., &e. Xe, 

Dr. Walsh accompanied the late Extraordinary Embassy to Rio 
de Janviro, as Chaplain, and visited several parts of the interior 
of the country, during his residence in Brazil, particularly the 
mining districts, 











































By the same Author, 

2. A Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
nople to England, through the Countries lately the Seat of War, 
with Maps and Piates, Jd edition, Post svo. price 12. 

3. An Essay on Ancient Coins, Medals, and 
Gews, as illustrating the Progress of Christianity in the Early 
Ages. 2¢ edition, greatly enlarged, pric © 73. 

he Three Histeries: ‘Che History of an 
Enthusiast—The History of a Nonchkalaut—The History of a 
tealist. By MariaJane Jewsbury. 

5. Chronicles of a School-Room; or, Cha- 
racters in Youth and Age. By Mrs. 5. C. Hall. 1 vol. post svo, 
By the same Author, 

6. Sketches of Irish Character. 2 vols. fools- 
cap, price 12s. boards. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

London: Printed for W ESTL and DAVIs, Stationer’s-hall- 
court. 











Lately published by F. C, WESTLEY, 165, Strand. 
wIR ASTLEY COOPER'S LECTURES, 
as delivered at Si. Thomas’s Hospital. 1 vol. 8s. boards, 
“ We have attentively perased this edition of Sir A. Cooper's 
Lectures, and have fouud it correct."—Loud. Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 
2. A Conspectus of Prescriptionsin Medicine, 
cont.ining upwards of a Thousand Formule, &c. Price 3s. 
Neatly printed, in royal ‘Ismo. price 4s, in boards, 
3. Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health. By George Civ M.D. F.RS. 
The Correspondent’s Assistant. _ 4s. bds. 
5. The Vulgarities of Speech Corrected. 
With a Portrait of Miss Edge worth. 6s. boards. 
6. The Preservation of the Health of the 
Aged. By M, Salgues, M.D. Gs. boards, 
n 8vo. sewed, price ls. each, 
7. A Physician's Advice on Indigestion— 
Bile—Rheumatism—C ousumption. 






Subscribers’ Names received by F.C. Westcey, 165, Strand, for 

the following Works, in Course of periodical publication. 

1. The Encyclopwdia Britannica. 7th edit. 
Edited by Professor Napicr. In Mouthly Parts, price Gs. 

2. Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. Quarterly 
Parts, 21s. 

3. The Cabinet Cyclopwdia. Edited by Dr. 
tant In Monthiy Vols, price 6s. 

The Family Library; Murray. In Monthly 

Vols ‘price : Ase F 

5. The Classical Library ; 
“—_ price 4s. 6d. 

Scott’s Novels, with Engravings, price 5s. 
7 Library of Useful Knowledge. Monthly 
Nos. 6d. 

8. Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 2s. 

9. Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary, 1s. 

1. Portraits of Personages of the 19th Cen- 





Valpy. In Monthly 


il. “Westall’s Views in Great Britain, 1s. 
12. Jones's ditto, price 1s. 
13. Lodge’s Portraits of Eminent Persons. 


Monthly Nos. Pe + 6¢.—N.B. An early subscription-copy of the 
numbers already published, either of the 3d or 4th edition. 


14. Views of the Cities of Europe, by Colonal 
Batty. Quarterly Parts, price 15s. 


Every Saturday, 
THE ATHENAZ{UM ann WEEKLY REVIEW 
OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
TINE ARTs. 
Price 8d. unstamped ; 1s. stamped. 
The Monthly Part for Manca is now ready, price 2s. 8d. 


The Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Foreign Reviews, Reegasinn &e. 
A Liberal | Discount on prompt Payme’ ii 





NATIONAL COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
(Published for the Provisional Committee.) 
STATEMENT of the PRINCIPLES and 
OBIECTS of a SADPOSED NATIONAL SOCIETY for 
the CURE and PREVENTION of PAUPE vor by means of 
SYSTEMATIC COLONIZATIO 
JAMES RIDGW AY, ', Piccadilly 5 H and of every ; Rookse eller. 











NONGS of the BOUDOIR. The Melodies 
* selected, ond the Poetry writen, by THOMAS HAYNES 
BAYLY, Esq. rice 12s. 

Contents, 
WE MET! 
THE BOARD IS FULL. 
SAY, YOU'LL REMEMBER. 
sIGuH not! 
THEY WEEP WHEN I HAVE NAMED HER. 
GIVE ME GOLD. 
COME WOO ME AND WIN ME. 
THAT FROWN WAS HALF IN JEST. 
OU, SING ME NO NEW SONGS TO-NIGHT! 
Written expressly for, and sung by, Miss STEPHENS, 

Loudon: Published by C. VERNON, 37, Cornhill, Manufacturer 
of Violins, Violoncelios, and Spauish Guitars, on an improved 
principle. 


NEX MUSIC by HERZ, BERBIGUIER, 


TULOU, &c. 
For the Piano-forte. 








1. Variations Brillantes sur La Deralé re Valse de C. M. s. d. 
de Weber Op. 51. Henri Herz 6 0 







2. Dato, tor wwo performers 











































66 
3. Les Ele gautes; wew edition of these ‘popular qu en, 
revised, with considerable altcratio 2 
ments Cexpressty for the pubtiehe rs) he composer 
pen . “ile eury Herz 4 0 
4 Dito, for two periormers 40 
3. Padr’s Romance, ** Une Veuve Gree que au ws eau ‘de 
sou Fils,’ Op. 90. C, 366 
6. Brilliant V ariations on the March in Mose 
for Piano and Violin .... Op. 42. Herz and Lafont 6 0 
7. Ditto, the Violin part, adapted Gor the Fiute by Tulou 6 0 
Flute and Piano-forte. 
& Trois Mélodies de Salon, consisting of Two Cavatinas 
and a Roudoletto .... Op. Wl, Berbiguier, each 5 0 
9. Ninth Concerto Ditto 6 6 
lu. La Sentinelie, Gia fan ritorno, and Gavotte de Vestris, 
with Varis ations ty rbiguier and W hiteoube 36 
11. Pantasia on* A Co tui que j ‘aimais,” from La Muctte de 
Portici ° Op. 54. fulou 4 6 
12. Introduction and” Air, Non’ pid mesta 
(Euterpe, No.7.) Op.55.Tulou 4 6 
13. Grand Duet, Variations (Euterpe, No.6.) J. Kuhlau 5 0 
14. Grand Polonoise see (Euterpe, No.9) Chs. Keiler 4 0 
15. Orizinal Theme, V svintbons sees Capt. Brockman 2 6 
rhe Bush aboon Traquair” ee 26 
from La Muette, by J. ners. hoi2 6 
ea ea TwoW sae ,and a Galoppe . 
Sand Heuri Herz 10 6 





PAINE ant HOP KINS, 69, , Cornhill, 


THE SPECTATOR WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER. 

the Thiid Volume of The Spectator begins with the year 1850. 
Those whe intend to bece j rs should give their 
orders to the Newsvenders in ountry, without delay; 
asthe increase of demand is so great and rapid, that it will soon 
Le impos-ivle to supply the back numbers. 

The Spectator avows the ambitious aim of being at once the 
most ivforming, the most amusing, aud the fairest of all News- 

pers 
i des I large, though not unwieldy size, enables the editor, by care- 
ful selection and laborious compression, to record every useful 
fact and interesting occurrence, whether at home or in foreign 
countries; aud at tue same time to give an uncommonly large 
space to original con, mus by some of the ablest pens. 

Politics are Ucated chictly as matter of ave and with an 
impartial exbivition of all the ke ding facts and guments on 
every side from every source. Spectator is ne @ sectarian 
or a partisan, iu any sense, but a citizen of world, 

Fair Criticisms ou all the New Books of note are given, and the 
best passages are selecied, for the entertainment of those whose 
time may be too mach oceapied to read the original works, The 

Jrama is reviewed in a spirit benevolent though free criti- 
cism; and — is treated at once scientifically and popularly as 
an elegaut a 

Being a Neeepaper, and not a mere literary a sriodical, the 
Spectator exhibits lite aud secicty as they e nat 
rual for Families, it systematically pa 
every paragraph, sentiment, and expression unfit for. enivereal 
perusal in respectable circle 

There are two editions—one for the country, published on Sa- 
turday, in time to be sent by the post of that evening: anoitl 
for town, published very early on Sunday morning, aad brin 
down all public news to the latest hour. Those who prefer the 
latter edition (which is easily distinguished) shouid give particular 
orders to that efect to their Newsmen, 

“North. There, James, lies the Spectator, a new weekly paper 
of some hall-year’s standing, or so, of the highest merit, and £ 
wish I had some way of stre seca! yee ommending it tothe read- 

The Editor, indeed, is W higgish and a Pro-Catholic, 
te, steady, and consisient in his politics, Let us have 
no tura- coat. His precis of passing polities is always admirable ; 
his mercantile information—that | know, on the authority of as 
xood a judge as lives, is correct and comprehensive ; miscella- 
neous news are coliccted { q wly from all 

3 the literary de! parta whole, to that 
e see better criticism 
good criticis 


ther we *ekly 
» that departs 
exquisite trath of tact to any thing 1 remember—worthy of Elia 
himself, though not apparently from Elia; and in accounts of 
foreign literature, especially French, and ‘above all, of French 
polities, a subject on which T need to be eulightened, I have seen 
ho [ -- riodical at all equal to the Spectator, 
She pherd. The nambers you se’ nt out deserved a’ that ye 
’ thet Its a maist entericenin’ and insiructive—a maist 
liawneous misceilany. 
orth. Aud without being wishy-washy— 
** Shepherd. Or wersh— 
“North, The Spectator is impartial. It is a fair, open, honest, 
and manly periodical.””—Blackwood’s Mag. April, 1829. 


** Handsomely printed in 16 pages foolscap folio, price 9d, 
4, Wellington-street, Strand, Jan, 15, 1830, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE, 
This Evening, ~ Beggars’ Opera. Perfection. And The 


Dragon’ 
Toee? = And The Dragon’s Gift. 
e Dragon’s Gift. 


Gu parent: And 
Weleellen: Masanie lio, The Brigand. And The Dragon’ 's Gift. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT- -GARDEN, 

This Evening, The New Opera of Cinderella. 
Monday, Romeo and Juliet. 
Tuesday, Cinderetla. 


Metuesing, Merchant of Venice. And Teddy the Tiler. 
Thursday, Cindereila. 








FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 


Monday, Moliére’s Comedy of Le Malade Imaginaire. (Thomas 
Diafoirus, M M. Potier.) After which, Les Suites d’un Mariage 
de Raison. (Bertrand, M. Potier.}—To conclude with Les 
Fréres Feroces, (Bonardin, M. Potier.) 


Ts GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE 
Regent- certs is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from OOT COLLECTION of Brussels, &c. Xc. 
Iu this Collection wit be found the Grand Picture by Rubens, 
jor the Jesuit’s Church of Antwerp. The celebrated 
Pitre ‘re Teniers, known by the name of ‘ Le Tira Are.’ A magni- 
ficeut View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 
Cuyp, &c, &c, Admittance, is. Catalogue, Is, 
W. CROUCH, Resper. 











TOURNAMENT OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


R. WILMSHURST’S Magnificent 
Painting in ENAMEL of the TOURNAMENT of the 
D of the ea of ny between HENRY VIIL. and 
rane Is 1. (from a Sketeb y 'R. T. Bone, Esq.) is NOW 
EXHIBITING at 15, OXFORD- Sr REE" yt, Five "Doors from Han- 
way-yaid. Size the Picture, 24 by 18 feet, containing 100 
Figures, with upwards of 40 Portraits, ch the strictest 7 
to a dwission, 1s.—Description, 6d. Open from 10 
ull di 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, gee 3s. 6d., or on fine paper, price 5s. 


Vol, 52, containing 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
‘By WILLIAM C, STAFFORD. 
London: Harst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co, 
Edinburgh. 





Dedicated, by permission, to the Hon. the East India Company. 
This day is published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 24s., with Plates, 

ARRATIVE and SUCCESSFUL RE- 

ULT of a VOYAGE in _the SC ore | SEAS. Performed 

by dune of the GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, to ascer- 
tain the ACTUAL FATE of LA PEROUSE’S EXPEDITI ION, 


By the Chevalier Capt. P. DILLON, 
Landen: HURST, CHANCE, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
y 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. bound, a new edition of 


OHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
oF tite, WALKER'S PRONUNCIATION of all the difficult or 


Printed by C. Corrall, for HURST, CHANCE, and Co., 65, St. 
Paul's Chure h-yard. 

The two Standard Dictionaries of the English Language are 
those of Johnson and Walker ; the former in all that regards the 
authority and spelling of words, the latter as to their pronuncia- 
tion. object of the volume now offered to the public >> 

3 and ta 


combine, form 
uiring the ease and elegance of a correct speaker, in 


jae, ina 
assist in acq 
the current language of a day. 


» the advantages of 





tenner, ON V WILLS. 


ublished, 

LAIN "INSTRUCTIONS: ‘an ADVICE 
to TESTATORS, EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
= LEGATEES : being a Practical Exposition of the LAW OF 

WILLS, with Observations on the Consequences of Intestacy : 
to which are added, Directions respecting the Probate of Wills 
oe the taking out of Letters of Adfiinistration ; Tables of the 
ies on Pi les, Administrations, Legac ‘ies, and Resi- 
Guan Shares; the Method of obtaining a Return of the Ad- 
ministration and Probate Daty, wy rer or on the ground of 
; aud Forms of Inventories to be take x3 Executors and 
Administrators; with Precedents of Wills, Codicils, Republica- 


By RICHARD DICKSON, Esq. 
Of the Honourable Society of Gray 's Inn, 
London: Printed for SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and PIPER, 
Paternoster -row. 





TREATISE on POISONS, in relation to 
Medical Jurisprudence, Physiology, aud the Practice of 


Physic, 
‘ By R. CHRISTISON, M.D. 
Professor of } “eet Ei and Police in the University 


rgh. 
pgice 16s. 

“To the L me Pred . 2 the novelty, ey and 
practical beari the facte bo copiously collected, it is indis- 
pensable. Tn £5, comparison the i-- valuable 

val ti on Toxicoldy “extant.” —London Medicat 


Physical Journal, No. 41. 

“* This is a standard publication ; one of the most valuable and 
necessary which he can = in his library.” —Johuston’s Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, No. 2 

“ From this analysis our ae will be able to form an im- 
perfect idea of the excellence, both as to matier and manner, of 
this classical work.”’"—Edinburgh Medical Journal, No» 102. 

Likewise, 

Elements of General and Pathological Ana- 
tom , adapted to ‘o the present state of Knowledge in that Science. 
By David Cragie, M. ». In 1 thick volume 6vo. 16s, 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co, 
Loadon, 





Just published, 
Elegantly printed in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
With an Illustration by Martin, 
HE ISLAND BRIDE: a Poem. 
Cantos, 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
Published by EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Li- 


In Six 


In 1 vol, 8vo, price 8s. 
HE TRUTHS of RELIGION, 
By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. oll 
Likewise, by the same Author, 
Thoughts on Prayer at the Present “Time. 


Printed for Adam ~—_ 27, North Bridge, Edinburgh; and 
Longman aud Co, London. 





brary, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 





Now ready, 
HE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS. 
Constructed upon an original plan. Pawr I. is just ready, 
comprising eight Plates, price 2s. 6d. plain, aud 3s.6d. coloured. 
Prospectuses are to be had, and Specimen Plates seen, at all the 
principal Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


2. The Game of Life; a Novel. 
“1 have set my life upon a 
And I will stand the hazard of the ‘dies *—Shaks. 


3. The Lost Heir; a Novel. In 3 vols. 

4. Tales of the Five Senses. 1 vol. 

* The design is excellent; it is to instruct the reader in the 
Natural History of his own Frame.” — Dublin Literary Gazette, 

5. The Romance of History. New Series. 
3 vols, 

6. Bacon’s Life of Francis. 2d edit. 2 vols. 

7. Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
William Ball. 1 vol. 8vo. 

8. The Art of Dancing. By C, Blasis. 1 vol. 


Published by EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cave ndish- -square. 








Just published, in a neatly-printed volume, price 5s, the 





SERV ANTS’ GUIDE AND FAMILY 
MANUAL, with New and J i Receipts, 5 
aud adapted to the duties of all classes of Servants; 

ape Laundrymaid, Groom, 

Coc rymaid, Footman, 

Lady’ 's Maid, Butler, and 

une Valet, Gardener. 
Housemaid, Coachman, 


Forming a complete system of Domestic Management, from 
the most recent and authentic sources, aided by numerous private 
communications, ‘To which is added an Appendix of Lists, Rates, 
and Tables, and other useful information, 


Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 





Books lately published by JOHN HATCHARD and SON, 187, 
Piccadilly. 


, DE + . 
1, SSAY on SUPERSTITION; being an 

Inquiry into the Effects of Physical Influe pnee on the 
Mind, in the Production of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other 
Supernataral Appearauces. 

By W. NEWNHAM, Exq. 

Author of § A Tribute of Sympathy,’ * The ee of Physical, 
yg) wane and Religious Education,’ &. &e. 8y0. 
10s, 6d, boa. 


, The Ww orship of of the Serpent traced through- 
out the World, and its litions referred to the Events in Para- 
dise: proving the Temptation and Fali of Man by the instru- 
mentality of a Serpent ay By the Rev. John Bathurst 
Bom, M.A,, lat College, Cambridge ; Carate of 
+ Benedict Pinck; he Evening — cher at the C hapel of the 
ropic Society. 8V0. 12s. 
. Social Duties on Christian Principles. 1 
vol. foolcap. ts. 6d boards. 
4. The Liturgy Revised; or, the Necessity 
and beneficial Effects of an authorized A Abvidgment and careful 
Revision of the ae — of the Established Church. By 
Kev, Robert € » Perpetual Curate of Stonehouse, 
near Piymouth, C cn oa 5s. boards, 
5. The Laws respecting Pews or Seats in 
Chraeches. Compiled by H. S. English, Attorney. 8v0. 5s. 6d. 


6. Memoirs of John Martyn, F.R.S., and of 
Thomas Martyn, B.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Professors of Botany in 
the University of Cambridge, for a period of uinety-three years. 
By the Rev. G. C. Gorham, B.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. wa 

7. A Present to Young Christians; or, Little 
Mary ‘Set Free.’ 18mo. 2s. boards. 

8. The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. 
By W. Roberts, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn, 12mo. 6s. boards. 


9. Eight Lectures on the History of Jacob; 
ftrennd Sing Lent 1828, at the cameek of St. Luke, C belees, 
By the Rev. Henry Blunt, A.M., Carate of the Parish, &c. &c 
4th edition. i2mo, 4s. 6d. bound in canvas. 
By the same, 

Nine Lectures on the History of Peter, de- 
livered during Lent 1829. 3d edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound in 
canvas. 

By the 


10. Sermons, chiefly Practical. 


Venerable Edward A pery, M.A,, soteeee of Salop, in the 
iocese of Lichtiekl and Coventry, and Vicar of Meole Brace, 
Salop. In 1 vol. ovo. 12s. boards. 


By the same, 
A Second Volume of Sermons. 8vo. 12s. bis. 


11. Letters to the Young. By Maria Jane 
Jewsbury. 2d edition, 12mo. 6s, boards. 


By the same, 
ge of Leisure Hours. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
Miriam; or, the Power at Truth: a 

pe. 2d edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


13. Sermons, latended chiefly or the Use of 
Families. By the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel, M.A. Carate 
of Richmond, Surrey, and late Vicar of Rainham, Kent. 2 vols. 
12mo. 128. boar ‘ds, 

ain This edition comprises both the volumes of the octavo 





Price 6s. Part First of a new, greatly improved, and 
Edition of — ‘ and 


HE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 
To be completed in Twenty Volumes, 4to. 
Edited by Professor NAPIER. 


Printed for Adam oy Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall; 

Whittaker, Treacher, and i Hamilton Adams ; and Jen- 

nings and Chapiin, Loudon to be had of all the Bhokeelters. 
Part 11. will be published on wt 30th April. 





This day is published, ee ieee in 4to. with a Portrait, 
|. 3s.in boards, 


HE LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
* the University of Cambridge ; Rat an Accountof his Writings 
nd Anecdotes of many ing the Period 
in which he flourished. 
By the Very Reverend JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D, 
“ Peterborough. 
London : Printed bog c. + G.and F, Rivington St. Paul’s 
Charch-yard, and Wetesine place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge. 








FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 
With Twenty-five Engravings, price 5s. 
RCANA OF SCIENCE for = 


Abridged from the Transactions of Public 
from the Scieutitic Journals, of the past year. 


“ An annual register of new inventions and improvementsin a 
popular form, like this, cannot fail to be useful. The mass of in- 
formation in this little volume is most interesting; and while the 
ae will really fiud something new in i - eneral 
reader will reap instruction from every page.”’—. zelle, 
March 20, 

Printed ~ a LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 
whom may be had, 
Arcana of Science for 1829. 


* One of the best and cheapest books of the day.”—Mag. Nat. 


ist. 
Arcanaof Science for 1828. Third Edit. 4s. 6d. 
“A capital little work.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 





Albemarle-street, 
FAMILY LIBRARY, 


This day is patched complete in 1 Vol. 5s. embellished with 
numerous Wood- cus Son Designs by y Serge oo © St toe Pomsity eo- 

| andy B by = and Williams, N. i 

ry, bei 
HE LIFE OF NELSON. By I ROBERT 
sovT' HEY, Ros. LL.D., Poet Laureate, dec, Third Edi- 
ton, with Ci 
List of the Volumes of the Family Library pp patees since its 
I. ax Il, 


The Life of Napoleon Buonnparte. 
wa as Epa on Steel aad Wood, by Fi and 


ood-cuts from Designs of George Cruikshank, 
Third Edition. Very neatly as in canvas. 2 vols. 10s, 


April, 1830. 





The Life of nee the Great. (Classical 
Series, No. 1.) A New on. vol. 5s. 


The [ives of the most Eminent British 

I » and Archi Vol. I., with Ten Eu- 

ee ate one i Testes oe 
V. VI. ann IX. 

The History of the Jews. Complete in 3 vols. 
with original Maps and Wood-cuts, Ss. each. A New Edition. 
VII. 

The Natural History of Insects. With very 


numerous Wood-cuts. Vol. I. (to be ga in 2 vols.) 58 
A New Edition, The Second is nearly ready, 


VIII. 
The Court and Camp of Buonaparte. With 


Portraits. One vol. 5s. A New Edition. 


X. 
The Lives of the most Eminent British 
Painters, Coytat, ond heck Architects. Vol. 11. With Seven En- 


wravings. 5s. A 


mom. 
The Lite and Voyages. of of Christopher Co- 


lumbus. Washi n a by him from his 
larger we olume, illustrated with Plates 
Maps, 5s. 


in April will be 
The Famil ly Library, Dessontie Series, No. 1, 


containing the Works of I —_, Pym illustrated with 
Xplanutory Notes, and adapted to of Families aud Young 
4 by the omission of all pont ae 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





London: Printed and eet iy tame Houmes, at 


the Office, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, and 
By F. C. Westiey, 165, Strand : 
al Ww al 
Sek geet 7 ee ed Mame aT 
E. Wi » Liv 3. J. SUTHERLAND, Edinburgh; aud all 
other ellers and Newsmen.—Price 8d. unstamped; 1s, 


taped; rin Monthly Parts (iu @ wrepper.) 








